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LULBRAL TRB, 


THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


A NATIONAL SONG—BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 
When Commerce rose, in ages past, 
To fil) the world with light, 
And feudal days were fleeting fast, 
Like shadows ot the night; 
Then her wings she gave 
To the ocean-wave, 
For she loves at will to roam, 
With the fresh’ning breeze, 
O’er the bounding seas; 
But in England she found her home. 











’T was then that Gresuam’s master-mind— 
Name still to commerce dear !— 
Her rising glories proudly shrin’d, 
And fix’d her nalace here: 
And from this proud spot 
(Be it ne’er forgot !) 
She rose to Jife and light; 
And her sails unturl’d 
To the wond’ring world, 
In the pride of her new-born might. 


Then Britain’s thunders shook the earth, 
And sea’s remotest shoie ; 
The palm of aonvur, truth, and worth, 
Her merchant-princes bore ; 
And they 1 ng shall bear, 
And as proudly wear, 
As in the by-gone days; 
For the bright renown 
Of her Jaurell’d crown 
Is entwin’d with the civic bays. 


Amid the battie’s thunder crash 
When England brav’d the foe— 
’Mid volum’d smoke and lightning-flash 
’T was commerce nerv’d the blow : 
She the pow’r and pride 
Ot the earth defied, 
Alike on land and main, 
With her bolts she hurl’d 
At a hostile world. 
May we ne’er see the Jike again ' 


Now daring Commerce spreads at will 
Her sails on ev’ry wind ; 
The march of armies now stands still 
To wait the march of mind; 
Now in labour’s hive 
Loom and spindle thrive, 
As golden commerce smiles ; 
And the lib’ral arts, 
That refine our hearts, 
Are the bcast of the British isles, 


Eliza’s glories all revive 
In young Victoria’s reign , 
And Gresham’s stainless laurels live, 
To bud and bloom again: 
As in thosc proud days, 
We to commerce raise 
Once more the stately pile, 
Andthe world’s resort 
(s the regal court 
That she holds in her own loved isle. 


Now, long may Britain’s thunder sleep, 
And bright her laurels shine ! 
Long may her merchant-princes keep 
Their court in ¢Ais preud shrine ; 
Here may treedom’s light 
Wing its glorious flight 
Across the boundless main ; 
And the goodold cause 
Ot the throne and laws, 
Be the prideof Victoria’s reign ! 





LORD NELSON. 


‘The Despatches and Letters ot Lord Nelson, with Notes by Sir N. H. Nx» 
colas, G.C.M.G. 8vo, Ist vol. pp. 504. London, H. Colburn. 


Born September 20, 1758—in 1770 Horatio Nelson went to sea as a mid- 
shipman ; in 1776 was appointed acting, and in 1777 passed lieutenant of the 
royal navy; and the period from that date to the year 1794, i.e. about seven- 
teen years, 1s illustrated by the correspondence contained in the present vo- 
lume, the hero having advanced from his nineteenth to his thirty sixth year. 
It is, therefore, a time of no ofdinary interest; but we must preface our notice 
of it by referring in the first instance to the editor’s introductory statement and 
remarks. Well does he say on the subject, that ‘England owes to him a 
name synonymous with victory, which, with almost talismanic power, inspires 
her sons in the day of battle with a confidence that insures success ; and she 
is indebted to him for an example to ages yet unborn, of the most ardent loy- 
alty, the most genuine patriotism, the mos: conscientious sense of duty to his 
sovereign and his country, and of the highest professional skill, combined with 
the most genervus disposition, the kindest heart, and the noblest aspirations 
that ever graced a public man.’ 

Previous to speaking of his own performance, Sir Nicholas describes the 
works of his predecessors—Ist. Inthe Naval Chronicle; a valuable contribu- 
tion. 2d. Charnock’s Memoirs in 1802; seemingly ahack business, in which 
the author, by way of improving his originals, mutilated and spoilt them. 34d. 
Harrison’s Life, 1806, written under the influence ot Lady Hamilton, and 
with the view of enforcing her claims upon the Government, consequently 
one-sided and prejudiced. 4th. Joshua White’s Professional Memoirs, 1806, 
with only two or three letters or facts worthy of mention. 5th. Orme’s Gra- 
phic History, like most merely show publications, destitute of merit. 6th. 
Churchill’s Lite, 1808; a wretched compilation. 7th. The Life by Stanier 
Clarke and Dr M’ Arthur, till now the standard in public opinion, but charac- 
terised by Sir Nicholas as being as much injured by literary and other im- 

ovements on the materials in their hands, as even the production of Mr. 

harnock himself; ‘though they, like him (he observes) thereby disregarded 
the first principle of editorship, they are rarely open to the suspicion of having 
made the alterations from a worse motive than the desire to exhibit Nelson’s 


— 








could never think, write, or speak naturally, but must always appear in full 
dress, Be the motive, however, what it might, the effect is, that no reliance 
can be placed on the literal fidelity of any one extract printed in their vola- 
minous work,’ 8th, Southey’s little popular volume, 1813; an enlargement 
of his review of the preceding publications in the ‘Quarterly.’ 9th. Tne Life, 
by the Old Sailor, 1838; and Sir N. says, ‘the fullest collection of facts and 
anecdotes relating to Nelson yet given to the public.’ 

Having disposed of those and the Letters to Lady Hamilton,2 vols. 8vo, 
1314,* and pamphlets and incidental papers in periodicals, the editor goes on 
to say :-— 

“ But even if all those works had been as well executed as their several 
plans admitted, the biography of Nelson would still have been incomplete. 
The life of a man is best described by himselt—either formally, in those pieces 
of autobiography which are perhaps, the most attractive of all compositions ; 
or in the simple relation of his thoughts, conduct, and intentions, in letters 
designed for the perusal of those only to whom they are addressed. A series 
of letters is usually a journal of the writer’s actions as wellas of his feelings; 
ard forms almost as complete a narrative of his career as a regular piece of 
autobiography. The very desiga of the autobiographer, if he intend his work 
for publication, is scarcely consistent with an impartial exhibition of himself ; 
and unless it be a diary actually written at the time, and not afterwards al- 
tered, it cannot have the freshness and reality of a letter to a near relation or 
an intimate friend, conveying the impressions of the moment, and proceeding 
more trom the heart than the head.” 

_ The justice of this reasoning no one will deny, and we rejoice that Sir Har- 
ris Nicolas has adopted the course it so unanswerably recommends ; and 
thereupon justifies the insertion of letters apparently of little consequence in 
the early career of an individual, whose glorious after-life reflects an interest 
upon even the slight and trifling indications of his feelings, character, and 
genius, The thirst for military fameand unlimited devotedness to the service 
of his country, gleam through the most boyish of these notes and letters; and 
the editor, as he tells us, has thus been enabled to print with strict fidelity 
every document which “ fell into his hands (except those addressed to the ob- 
ject of a passion as romantic as it was criminal), extending over the whole 
period of the professional life of a man of ardent and irritable temperament, 
written under every variety of circumstances, and upon every conceivable 
sudject, with’no other suppressions than three or four lines of postscripts relat- 
ing to private expenses, and no other alterations than the occasional correction 
of a loose orthography, which would have uselessly disfigured the page and 
annoyed the reader.” 

e need not trouble our readers with the account of the quarters whence 
the editor obtained his data, nor where he was denied: the former was chiefly 
supplied hy the Admirglty, State-paper office, the Locker family, and Hood 
papers; and the latter refused by the widows of Dr. Clarke and Dr. M’Arthur. 
An excellently arranged and leading analysis is prefixed to the volume, and 
the notes and references by Sir H. N. are such as might be expected from his 
professional habits, diligence, and ability. 

Our general observations necessarily apply to che entire work, though we 
have onlv itscommencement before us ; and such being the case, our particu- 
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much information as any officer in the fleet. He will be, lam certain, an 
ornament to our service. He isa seaman, which you could hardly suppose. 
Every other qualification yoa may expect from him. But he will be a disci- 
plinarian, and a strong one: he says he is determined every person shall serve 
his time before they shall be provided for, as he is obliged to serve his. A vast 
deal of notice has been taken of him at Jamaica: he has been addressed by 
the Council; andthe House of Assembly were to address him the day after 
I sailed. He has his levees at Spanish Town: they are all highly delighted 
with him. With the best temper, and great good sense, he cannot fail ot being 
a toevery one. But I must say God bless you ; for the Endymion’s 

oat is just coming on board, who is convoy to the packet: they sailed seven 
days betore us, from Port Royal. You will remember me kindly to all my 
acquaintance and iriends that you meet with. Farewell, my good sir, and 
assure yourself [ am, and always shall be, yonr most affectionate friend and 
servant, 

Horatio Netson. 

‘if I get safe back to Port Roval (which is a matter of great doubt to me), 
I shall get a cask of the best rum on board for you when you write, which | 
hope will have been long before you receive this.’ 

“ To Hercules Ross, Esq. 
{Copy. in the Nelson Papers. Mr. Ross had been a merchant at Kingston; 
in Jamaica. ] 

‘T have closed the war without a fortune; but I trust, and, from the atten- 
tion that has been paid to me, believe that there is nota speck in my character. 
True honour, [ hope, sham cagpenrnt my mind far above riches.’ 

Here comes a picture to Contrast with our railroad-days and intercourse 
with France :— 
“To William Locker, Esq. 

(Autograph, in the Locker papers. ] 
St. Omer, Nov. 2, 1783. 

‘ My dear sir,—Our travels since we left you have been exteneed to a much 
greater length than I apprehended; but 1 must do Captain Mac the justice to 
say it was all my doings, and ina great measure against his advice; but ex- 
perience bought is the best; and all mine I have paid pretty dearly tor. We 
dined at Canterbury the day we parted trom you, and called at Captain San- 
dy’s house; but he was just gone out to dinner in the country, therefore we 
did not seehim. We slept at Dover, and next merning at seven o’clock put 
to sea with a fine north-west wind, and at halfpast ten we were safe at break- 
fast in Monsieur Grandsire’s house at Calais. His mother kept it when Ho- 

arth wrote his ‘ Gate ot Calais. Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ is the best 
Seecription I can give of our tour. Mac advised me to go first to St. Omer, 
as he had experienced the difficulty of attempting to fix in any place where 
there areno English. After dinner we set off, intended for Montreuil, sixt 
miles from Calais: they told us we travelled en poste, but I am sure we did 
not get on more than four miles an hour. I was highly diverted with looking 
what a curious figure the postilions in their jack-boots, and their rats of hor- 





lar selections can only afford a very inadequate and partial idea of even the 
single volume. We copy the following, however, almost hap-hazard with 
merely an eye to some trail of character (and we pass over the autobio- 
graphieal sketch reprinted from Clarke and M’Arthur), Having returned from 
the West India station at the end of 1781, Nelson, then a post-captain, was 
put on halt-pay; but in August appointed to the Albemarie of 28 guns, in 
which he sailed to the North Sea, Quebec, and Newfoundland, New York, 
the West Indies, &c., till paid off in July, 1783; when he resided in France 
for a while to acquire the language, and was afterwards employed in the Bo- 
reas, another 28, till the end of 1787, during which time he saw much and 
various services. To this period the following belong :— 

“ Tothe Rev. Mr. Nelson, Burnham. 

(Autograph, in the Nelson papers.) 

Albemarle, Yarmouth Roads, Dec. 18th, 1781. 

‘ My dear brother,—-I arrived here yesterday in my way to the Downs, but 
the wind has detained me here. I suppose our father is gone to Bath before 
this. I hope you have had a pleasant autvmn, and plenty of game. Mr. 
Bracey | saw here yesterday; he tells me Charles Boyles is in Noriolk: pray 
remember ine kindly to him; 1 wish much to meet him. I hope you have 
lost all ideas of going to sea, tor the more [ see of chaplains of men-of-war, 
the more I dread of seeing my brother in such a disagreeable statioa of lite — 
Adieu, dear brother, and | believe me to be your affectionate brother, 

Horatio NEtson, 

‘Love toMun. [suppose all the Wells’ house is flown.’ 

To the same, Feb. 8, 1782:— 

‘ Whatever may be the opinion of the Wells people respecting Captain 
Gardner’s behaviour in the matter of his lieutenants quitting his ship, I will 
answer he was right. There is nota better officer or more of a gentleman 
this day in the service. Iam much afraid poor Charles will wait a long 
while with Mr. R—— before he gets promotion; for he isa great liar. Sir 
Richard Bickerton, with the East India fleet, sailed yesterday afternoon, with 
six sail of the line, for India, and three sail of the line and two fifties to go 
partof the way with them. The West India fleet is not yet ready : they will 
sail Saturday or Sunday if the wind isfair. I wish I could congratulate you 
upon a rectory instead of a vicarage: it is rather awkward wishing the poor 
man dead; but weall rise by deaths. [ got my rank by a shot killing a post- 
captain; and [ most sincerely hope | shall, when I go, go out of (the) world 
the same way: then we goall in the line of our profession—a parson praying, 
a captain fighting. I suppose — are returned trom Hilborough betore this, 
and taken Miss Ellen and the living As Miss Bec takesso much notice of 
my respect to her, tell her I think myself honoured by being in her favour. 
Love to Mrs. Bolton and Mun, not forgetting little Kate.’ 


“To Wiilam Locker, Esq. 


Gaga in the Locker papers.) 
Ibemarle, off Cape Tiberoon, Feb. 25, 1783. 
* * * * ‘We are all in the dark in this part of the world whether it is 
ace or war. If Ishould capture any thing this cruise, | have made Han- 
ury and Shaw my agents. Many inquiries were made alter you at Jamaica 
by people oi all ranks and colour. Captain Reynolds, I think, told me he had 
heard from you lately, and that you were in good health, which, be assured, 
gave me great pleasure. The fleet fell in with Charles Pole; but I was in 
chase, and could not see him. I hada letter from him ten days ago, by aship 
who parted trom his squadron; for he is quite a commodore here. “He has 
been pretiy successful since he came upon this station; and will be very much 
so, if a neutral, which he sent in, is giventohim. She is condemned in Ja- 
maica; but they have appealed: and in England we are afraid of the cursed 
neutral flag. My situation in Lord Hood’s fleet must be in the highest degree 
flattering to any young man. He treats me as if | was his son; and will, I 
am convinced, give me any thing I canask of him: nor is my situation with 
Prince William less flattering. Lord Hood was so kind as to tell him (indeed, 
I cannot make use of expressions sirong enough to describe what I felt), that 
if he wished to a:k questions relative to naval tactics, I could give him as 





* The editor has not noticed a work which threw considerable light upon 
several of the most interesting circumstances in Nelson's lite, and which may 
have escaped his attention. We allude to the ‘ Recollections of the Life of 
the Rev. Dr. Scott,’ his ——- published in 1842, and immediately reviewed, 
with quotations, in the ‘ Lit. Gaz.’ tor the 18th of June in that year. See 





productions in what they considered a fitting epistolary state ; as if a hero 








‘ Literary Gazette,’ No. 1326. 





ses, made together. Their chaises have no <prings, and the roads generally 
paved like London streets; therefore you will naturally suppose we were 
pretty well shook together by the time we had travelled two posts and a half, 
which is fitteen miles, to Marquise. Here we (were) shewn into an inn— 
they called it—{ should have called it a pigstye: we were shewn into a room 
with two straw beds, and, with great difficulty, they mustered up clean sheets, 
and gave us two pigeons for supper, upon a dirty cloth, and wooden-handled 
knives. Oh,what a transition from happy England ! 

At Montreuil he continues :—‘ We wished much to have fixed, but neither 
good lodgings or masters could be had here; for there are no middling class 
ot pecple: sixty noblemen’s families lived in the town, who owned the vast 
plain round it, and the rest very poor indeed. ‘This is the finest country for 
game that ever was: partridges twopence halfpenny a couple, pheasanis and 
woodcocks in proportion, and, in short, every species of poultry. We dined, 
supped, lay, and breaktasted next day, Saturday: then we proceeded on our 
tour, leaving Montreuil, you will suppose, with great regret. We reached 
Abbeville at eight o’clock ; but, unluckily for us, two Englishmen, one of 
whom called himself Lord Kingsland, I can hardly suppose it to be him, and 
a Mr. Bullock, decam at three o’clock that afternoon in debt to every sho 
keeper in the place. ‘These gentlemen kept elegant houses, horses, &c. We 
found the town in an uproar; and as no masters could be had at this place 
that could speak a word of English, and that all masters that could speak 
English grammatically attend atthe places that are frequented by the English, 
which is, St. Omer, Lisle, Dunkirk, and Boulogne, to the northward of Paris, 
and as [{ had no intention of travelling to the south of France, till the spring 
at any rate,—I determined, with Mac’s advice, to steer for St. Omer, where 
we arrived last Tuesday ; and { own I was surprised to find that, instead of 
a dirty, nasty town, which I had — heard it represented, to find a large 
city, well paved, good streets, and well lighted. We lodge in a pleasant 
French family, and have our dinners sent from a fraifeur's. There are two 
very agreeable young ladies, daughters, who honour us with their company 
preity often: one always makes our breakfast, and the other our tea, and play 
a game at cards in an evening. Therefore [ must learn French, if’tis only 
ow the pleasure of talking to them; for they do not speak a word of Eng- 
ish. 

In a second letter of Nov. 26 he writes:— 

‘ The French goes on but slowly ; but patience, of which you know I have 
not much, and perseverance will, [ hope, make me masier of it. Here are 
two navy captains, Ball and Shepard, at chis place, but we do not visit; they 
are very fine gentlemen with epaulettes: you may suppose I hold thema little 
cheap tor putting on any part ot a Frenchman’s uniform,’ 

At this time his sister Anne died; and his feelings on the occasion are very 
naturally expressed :— 

‘To the Rev. Mr. W. Nelson, Burnham. 
[Autograph, io the Nelson papers. } 
St. Omer, December 4th, 1783. 

‘My dear brother,—Yours I received a few days ago, and am exceedingly 
happy to hear of your preferment, as it will make you an independent man, 
and also give ease to our good father. Fortune, you see, now favours us when 
we least expect it; but | hope this will not hinder the Walpoles giving you 
something, if it should be in their power. I have not heard from our father 
since our melancholy loss. My fears from that account are great. Mr. Suck- 
ling wrote me the account of that shocking event the 20th of last month. My 
surprise and grief upon the occasion are, you Will suppose, more to be felt than 
described. What is to become of poor Kate? Although I am very fond of 
Mrs. Bolton, yet { own 1 should not like to see Kate fixed ina Wells’ society. 
Write what you have heard of our father. I am in astonishment at not having 
heard from him, or of him, by Mr. Suckling, If such an event was to take 
place,—for with his delicate constitution J do not think 1 unlikely,—I shall 
immediately come to England, and most bly fix in some place that might 
be most for poor Kitty’s advantage, y small income shail always be at 
her service, and she shall never want a protector and a sincere friend while 
Lexist. But I will quitthe subject. The occasion of my fears will, I ho 
in God, soon be removed, by a letter from Mr. Sackling or my father. St. 
Omer increases much upon me; and { am as happy as I can be, separated 
from my native country. My heart is quite secured against the French beau- 
ties ; Lalmost wish I could say as much for an “oglish young lady, the 
daughter of a clergyman, with whom I am just going to dine and spend the 
day. She has such accomplishments, that, had | a million of money, | am 
sure I should at this moment make her an offer of them; my income at pre- 
sent is by far too small to think of marriage, and she has no fortune.’ 
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From this attraction he was soon called to command the Boreas ; and ihe 
following, with which we for the present merely conclude, is of a widely dit. 
ferent tone :— 


‘To William Lec:er, Es), 
{ Autograph, in the Lockec papeis.]} 


Portsmouth, April 2ist, 1784. 

* My dear sir,—Since I parted from you, I have encountered many disagree- 
able adventures. ‘he day after 1 lett you, we sailed at daylight, just alter 
high water. The 4—d piloi—it makes me to swear to think of it—ran the 
ship aground, where she lay with so little water, that the people could walk 
round her ull next high water. ‘That night and part of the next day we lay 
below the Nore, with a hard gale of wind and snow; T'uesday I got into the 
Downs ; on Wednesday [ got into a quarrel with a Dutch Indiaman who had 
Englishmen on board, Whicn we sevtled after some difficulty. The Duichman 
has made a complaint against me; but the Admiralty fortunately have ap- 

roved iny conduct ia the business, a thing they are not very guiliy of, where 
there is a likeliiood of a scrape. And yesterday, to complete me, | was riding 
a blackguard horse that ran away with me at Common, carried me all round 
the works into Portsmouth by the Londoa gates, through the town, out at the 
gate that ‘eads to Common, where there was a waggon in the road, which is 
so very Narrow, that a horse could barely pass. ‘To save my legs, and per 
haps my life, 1 was obliged to throw myself trom the horse, which I did with 
great agility ; but unluckily upon hard stones, which has hurt my back and 
my leg, bui done no cther mischief. It was a thousand to one that | had not 
been killed. ‘Lo crown all, a young girl was riaing with me; her horse ran 
away with mine ; but most fortunately a gallant young man seized her horse's 
bridle a mument before | dismounted, and saved her from lie destruction 
which she could not have avoided.’ 

Some prolessional points of consideration at this date, about ihe right ofa 
civil commissivner to heist a pennant, and American traders to pretend dis- 
tress, and tus obtain access with their cargves to our Wes! India islands, 
afford Captain Nelson a great deal ot activity ; and we might note, that his 
health was never of arobust kind; batthough he will not allow her husbsna 
to hoist.a superior flag, he writes uf Mrs. Mourtray with g eat entiusiasm :— 

‘ This country appears now intolerable, my dear friend (Mrs. Mourtray) 
being absent. It is barren indeed ; not all the Rosys can give a spark of joy 
tome. f&nglish Harbour I hate the sight of and Windsor [detest. I went 
once up the hill to look at the spot where I spent more happy daysthan in any 
one spot in the world. E’en the trees drooped their heads, and the ftamarind- 
tree died: all was melancholy ; the road tis covered with thistles—let them 
grow. [shall never pull one ol them up. By this time I hope she is safe in 
old England Heaven’s choicest blessing go with her !’ 





From the United Service Magazinz. 
SKETCH OF MAJOR-GENERAL POLLOCK’S CAM 
PAIGN IN AFFGHANISTAN, IN 1842. 
Continued from Albion of Octo r 2th. 
Cauhul, 1th O-1., 1842 

I have not been idle since my last. The 2ad Brigade has had ‘a finger in 
every pie.’ Here is the history of our doings. 

Genera. Now arrived, and encamped on the other side of Caubal, on te , 
18th Sepiember, and Genera Po'lock went immediately to pay him a visit. | 
I suspect there was no superabundanée of cordiality iu his reception. Many | 
circumstances indicate a feeling, on the part of the Candahar General, all | 
annoyance at cur having 4een the first to reach the goal. He very probably | 
had hopes that General Pojlock’s operations would be restricted to a move} 
ment tiards—not to—Vanbul; and such a construction might very well | 
have been put on the orders our General received ; but as they would aiso ad- 
mit ofa wider inierpretatioa, it is not surprising that he should have adopted | 
the latter. Can it be doubted that, it positions had been reversed, we should | 
have found the British flag planted on the citadel by General Nott ? He is al 
gallant soldier, and an able offiver, but has evinced a feeling on this occasion 
which we remark with great regret, and has even manifesied a want of in-| 
terest in the grand object of releasing the prisoners that surprises all. Be} 
these things as they may, both Generals have well entitled themselves to high | 





distinction and reward 

The prisone:s were entrusted by Ukbar Khan to the care of a chief named | 
Salled Mahomed, who had orders to convey them beyoad our reach; but 
most happily for them, this man was more disposed to consult his own miter 
est than io Obey his master’s will, ‘They soon di 


’ 








liscerned an opening lor nego. 
tiation with him, and finally came to terms; he agreed, for a lalge reuiunere- 
tion, which they guaranteed, to bring them to our camp; but his lorce was 
weak, andthe journey long, aud they ran great risk of being intercepted. Sir 
Richmond Shaitespear, as I told you, was despatchea to their aid, with a body 
of Kuzzilbash horse, immediately on our reaching Caubul, and, on the 19th, 
Sir Robert Sale (it must have been a welcome luty) staried io meet them, with 
a strong furce of dragoons and infantry \s itturned ont, his rapid march 
was mos foriunately timed; had be been a day later, their escort must have 








| 
far worse than ever, 

On the 23nd, a royal salute announced their safe arrival ia camp—a joyous | 
scene. How eagerly we crowded to see them pass along; what graspiug of 
their hands; what hearty congratulations! The ladies were conveyed 1n lit- 
ters, the curtains of which concealed them, so that we could not observe what 
effect on their looks had been produced by the sufieringand hardships they had 
undergone. ‘I'he male part were all ‘bearded like the pard’, sunburnt to the 
native hue, and all wore the Affghan costume, with the single excep:ion of 
General Shelton, whose abhorrence of that dress had induced him to adhere 
most perseveringly to the gaiments of English fashion in which he had been 
captured nine months before, and whose condition, it may be well supposed, 
was now none of the most brilliant. He was cordially greeted by his old 
friends of the 9th, in which regiment he passed his early career, and in whose 
ranks, at the storm of St. Sebastian, he lost hisarm. We had now, sale within 
our camp, nine ladies and their children, thirty three odlicers, aad thirty-eight 
soldiers, all of whom had been long inthe hands of the Ailghans, and who 
must have often thought despairingly of theic chance of ever witnessing this 
happy consummation. 

We are well supplied with previsions, and revel in apples, pears, melons, 
and grapes. ‘The climate is becoming extremely tine : the sun has still ra‘her 
too much power during the middle of the day, but morming, eveniag, and 
night, are deliciously cold. We have all equipped ourselves with the Atizban 
cloak, called a posteen, made of shsepskin with the wool on, aud having the 
leathern side richly worked. [tis very comfortable, and would afiord security 
against the severest cold. , 

Genera! Pollock otters every encouragement to the people to return to theit 
homes; many have done so; but in riding throug’ the city the other day, | 
observed the great bazaars, usvally the busiest of scenes, and crowded with 
passengers, silent and deserted. {saw the ruins of the houses of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes and Capt. Jonnson, which were destroyed at the outbreak of the 
insurrection. Burnes's murder was effected in a little court behind his house, 
and a small mound, like a Mussulman tomb, was shown to me as marking 
the spot where he fell. I went also, with a large party, to see the remains of 
the entrenched cantonment. Mackerzie accompanied us, and pointed ontthe 
various places in the vicinity made memorable by disaster, We were all 
struck withthe inconceivable imprudence evinced in omitting the precaution 
of rendering it a post of security, should enemies arise. ‘The store of provisions 
was outside the walls (its loss was the grand cause of all the subsequent mis- 
fortune), and the cantonment closely suffounded by forts belonging tu the 
Affghans, and by low walls and banks, alfording cover for an enemy up to 
the ramparts. Mackenzie showed us the spot, a little mound on the bank of 
the Caubul River, which is here a narrow stream, where Capt. Trevor and 
Sir Wm. M’Naghten were assassinated, at a conierence, (the latter by Ukbar 

Khan’s own hand,) and from whence he was himself dragged away a priso- 
ner, assailed on every side, wounded and beaten. 

Mahomed Ukbar Khan being ascertained to have taken himself to the 
Kohistan, whither also Aincenoollah Khan, the arch ¢ mspirator against the 
British, ani many other chiefs ot note, had resorted, Generai Pollock resolved 
on despatching a strong force into that country, under the command of Major 
Genera! M’Caskil), with orders, in the first place, to catch Mahomed Ukbar, 
if possible (certainly a dubious poss bility), to proceed, about foriy miles, as 
far as Charekar, the scene of murderous treachery against our troops last year, 
to barn and destroy it, and to perform similar operatioas on any other placeon 
the route, in Whicu the enemy might be tound in arms. 

Our force was lormed trom both armies. General Pollock’s contributed the 
Moantain Train, to squadrons 3rd Dragoons, one squadron Ist Cavalry, the 
9th Foot, the 2th Native Infantry, and Broacfoot’s S appers. General Nott’s 
gave a battery of 9-pounders, two 18-pounder guns, Caristie’s [rregular ELorse, 

the Queen’s 41st Regt., ani the 42nd and 43rd Native Infantry. We leftCou- 
bul on the 26th September, and next morning, betore dawn, while preparing to 
commence the day’s march, to our great delight and astonishment, Captain 
Bygrave rode in amung us, released two or three davs before by Ukbar Khan, 
who, he told us, was far out of our reach, among the mountains, This com. 
pleted the restoration of the prisoners, ; 

We marched on, through the beautiful va}| y of the Kohistan, till, on the 
28th, we arrived opposite to Istalif, in which Ameenoollah Khan had taken 
post, with a very considerable force. (ienera! M’Caskill proceeded im:edi- 
ately to reconnoitre the place, which is a remarkably Strong military position— 
a very large town, most picturesquely situated on a spur of the Logman bills. 
having @ pass in its rear, and covered, in front and flanks, by vineyards, 
orchards, and cultivated fields. , 


been overpow red, they would have been again captives, and their situation | 
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The enemy skirmished briskly with our reconnoitring party, and when the 
Geveral, having made his observations, ordered a return to camp, Ameenoollah 
(as we afterwards learnt) assumed the air of having gained a victory, and re- 
jeicings in honour of the occasion were kept up in the town all night. In the 
evening, the Brigadiers were summoned to the General’s tent, and his plan of 
attack forthe morrow was communicated to them. 

Next morning, we struck our tents at daylight, and the whole force, formed 
in two columns and a reserve, moved, by our left, to the right of the place. 
On approaching the village and low walls whick skirt Istalif on that side, we 
found them thickly lined by the enemy, who opened their fire at a long range, 
and dropped several shots amoug us. The right column (with which I was), 
under Brigadier ‘Lulloch (about 1500 strong), were then ordered to open the 
ball; our men gave a glorivus cheer, and into the fray we rushed, Capt, Bor- 
ton, of the 9:h, moving out with three or four companies of skirmishers on the 
flank. 

For a time, we were exposed to a very smart fire ; the balls hissed about us 
as thick as hail; but our rapid advance confused the enemy, and we suffered 
less than appeared likely. ‘Chey could not stan’ this onset, but retreated to the 
next range of heights, and again opened their fire. We followed, panting, up 
the hilis ; they fled before us, and at length went, hotly pursued, through the 
town, and tinaliy, over the mountain in its rear, the face of which presented a 
singular spectacle, being covered with thousands of women, in their white 
ghost-like garments, esca,ing with their children So absurdly confident had 
the inhabitants been rendered by the pretensions of Amenooll.|t and the other 
chiefs, that (hey had persuaded themselves of their own perfect security, and 
the fcertainty uf our defeat, and remained in their houses til, we were almost 
among them. 

Ou reaching a ruined fort, which stands on an eminence we found a gun, 
which had beeu employe against us, and which the enewy lid contrived to 
dismantle before abandoning it. At this moment some shots whizzed by us 
trom another gun, placed on a low hill, from which we were divided by the 
town, Our troops then separated; one body took the way to the highest part 
of the town, on the hill side, and anotherto the gun. In about twenty minutes 
the colours of the 26th Native Infantry were waving from the former point, 
while those of the 9:h were elevated in triumph over the captured 6-pounder, 
which was turned by Lieut. Elmbhirst, of that regiment, on the retreating ene- 
my, and several rounds fired from it among them. The place was then com- 
pietely ours, with a loss of fifty-one killed and wounded. 

There was much firing in passing through the narrow strects of the town. 
Several Affghans, either by choice, or from not having had tims to escape, 
were lurking in the upper rooms of houses, and did some little execution, at 
the cost of their lives, upon us. By one of these Lieut. Evans, commanding 
the light company of the Queen’s 41st, was killed. In the onset, as might wel! 
be expected, there was litle disposition in our troops to give quarter to the 
men, but they abstained carefully from offering any injury to the women and 
children escaping up the mountain. After the tumuli and excitement of the 
action had subsided, the officers had no difficulty in controlling them. When 
the scenes we had witnessed on our march to Caubul, the traces of murder 
and treachery which met our eyes at every step, are considered ; aud when it 
is remembered that we were cl.se to the very spot where a whole baitalion otf 
our troops had been massacred, and engaged in battle with the very people 
who had been fo-emost in their destruction, the smal! number of acts of unne- 
cessary violence which were Committed in the capture of Istalif must be re- 
garded as extraordinary, aud vot a little creditable to the troops. 

A fine opportunity was afforced to onr men (and they certainly did not omit 
to ava'l themselves of it) to replace ther bedding, most of which, to their 
great discomfort, had been lost in our advance from Jellalabad, by the breaking 
down of camels. {stalif abounded in stuffed quilts, some of them of a nich 
and handsome description. These, and many other articles, but of no great 
value, were speedily appropriated by the captors, aud by our servants and 
camp-folluwers, so many of whom made prize of donkeys, which were found in 
great number, that the braying at night became an iniolerable nuisance in 
camp. 

Our brigade repaired to camp, which was pitched close by, about sunset, 
having been relieved by that ot Brigadier Stacey. We collected a troop ol 
neatly 4 sundred women, who had not escaped with the rest, and couveyed them 
withus. Next morsiag the friendly chief, Jan Fishan Khan, conducted them, 
unharmed, to one of his forts in the neighbourhood. We returned to tha town 
and remained in it during the whole of the day and night of tae 30th. All per- 
sons, except those on duty, Were excluded, aud the engiseers employed iheia- 
selves in barniug and blowing up the houses, of about two-thirds of which they 
accomplished the destruction. Brigadier ‘Tulloch established his head-quar- | 
ters at a beautiful spot, a tank surrounded by tall sycamores, unde: whos 
shade we spent the day very pleasantly, feasting on the most delicious fruit. \ 
The grapes of Istalif are renowned. All day long we co.tinued to receive un- | 








der our protection numbers ot aved aud infirm inen and women, whom the! 


sepoys found concealed in the piace, and cunducted to us at the sycamorcs 


with the greatest care aud kindness. 
covering. 

Oa the morning of the Ls: October the camp was struck, ad General | 
M’Caskill marched to Isturgutch, about six miles. We withdrew from Ista-} 
lif, forming the rear-guard ; and when calling in the piquets which had sur- 
rounded the camp, witnessed a curivus scene. Immediately on the retirement } 
of the most distant pique’, we perceived a great number of Affghans ovceupying | 
its place, and following it closely down the hill. ‘Tneir numbers increased, | 
and Capt. Backhouse, whose guns were in position to cover th: retirement, | 
directed a shot among them. ‘They seemed utterly regardiess of this, and con- | 
tinued tu ran on; and we found, on examining them through tclescopes, tiat | 
they were unarmed, wretched creatures, solely employed (at the imminent risk 
of their lives) in picking up old posteens and blankets, which had been left by | 
the troops onthe ground, We did not further molest them, and apparentiy the | 
shot fired had not bit any one. 

Next day we reaciei Charekar, where our Ghoorka Battalion was massa- } 
cred, at the outbreak of the insurrection, Our camp was pitched close to the | 
town (a large one,) at a spot com nanding a fine view of the valley leading 
owards Lugman, and of the mountains which terminate that of the Kohisian, | 
The place was completely deserted. The 34 October was occupied in de- 
stroying Charekar, and on tle 4th we se. out on our return to Caubul, Gen- 
eral M’Caskill announcing to the force, that the objects of retribution he had 
in view were accomplished, and that all must retura within the strictest 
bounds of military discipline—ne turther violence to person or property to take 
place, unless we should be atiacked. 

On the 7ih we rejomed Genera! Pollock’s camp, and found that the 12th 
was fixed as the day tor commencing our march to Hindustan, The Char- 
chutter, or four baziars, tue wost noted and admired portion of the city, a sput 
wuere insult was offe.ed to the Mardered Envoy’s remains, were condemued | 
to destruction, Which our Engineers effected yesterday, secundem artum, in a} 
very complete manner. Weall hoped to see then similarly employed on the} 
Bala Hissar; but the plan adopted having been that of leaving Shahpo "| 

| 
| 
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one of the younger sons of Shah Sooja (Fuue Jung, it seems, would not be 
acceptable to the chiets) on the throne, [ suppose it is thoaght scarcely proper | 
to knock down his residence, an‘ therefore it has been spared. We have re- 
covered the guns left in the hands of the Affghans; butas i will not be possi- 
ble to convey them all to India, some few have been burst, and two are to 
remain with Shahpoor, in the Bala Hissar, 

Two days hence, then, we turn our steps homewards, and shal! wend onr 
way rejoicingly, having accomplished all the objects of our expedition. We 


do not expect much fighting on the way back. Petty attacks on the bag- | 
gage and rear-guard will uccur, no deabt; but organisea Opposition is une | 
likely. 
We shail be encumbered with a host of unfortunate Hindos anees, :elies! 
of the Caubul army, who have joined us here; nearly ali of them sv severely | 
injured by the frost, that they are quite unable to walk, and must Wavel on 
mules aud asses, which have been provided for the purpose. 
Yours, &c, M. 8. 
Jumrood, Ath Nov. 1842. |} 
This day seven months we were encamped near our present ground, an- | 
ticipativg with intense interest our first encounter with ie enemy, which was | 
to t..ke place on the morrow, Since that time we have become tolerably 


familiar with such adventures; and can look back on the interval with no little 
satisfaction, notwithstanding that some portions of the period were not 
very pleasantly spent. The excitement of service is over, and we must 
now : 

‘ Hang up our bruised arms for monuments ; 
but with the gratification of knowing that they have noi been wiel ed in vain; 
every point having been aitained for which we took the fiel!. Our ranks 
have been thinned, both by disease and by the sword; fat less by the latter 
than was likely ; but, it is to be feared, fatigue, privation, and exposure have 
lett an impression that will eventually augment, by great Nulaess, the list of 
those whom this campaigu has cost their lives. 

On the 12:h October the Ist and 21 brigades, with the moxntain-train and 
some cavalry, marched (under Sir Robert Sale) by the Gospund Durrah, or 
Sheep Pass, which runs parallel 1o and on our right of that of Khoord Caubul, 
the adoption of the former route being a precantionary Measure, lest ine latter 
should be found occupied by the Gailzies, The difficulty of crowning the 
heigths from the Caubul side being very great, and much less from the other, 
our business was to get to Khoord Caubul, and from thence send up troops 
for the protection of the remaining portion of the army and the heavy bag- 





gage, in their passage through on the following day. 


We supplied them with food and warn j } 


The Gospund Darrah is very properly named, being such a road as only 
goats and sheep delight in. 1 did not prove at all suitable for other quadru- 
peds, as we found to our cost, the attempt to convey our baggage by it on 
mules (sure-foored as those useful creatures are) having signally tailed, which 
gave us the benetit of spending the night, a very cold one, en bivevac, on the 
elevated plain beyond. The officer commanding our rear.guard found him- 
selt fairly stuck fast, did the best he could for the night, and at daybreak sent 
all his mules back to join the other baggage-animals, with which they came 
through the Khoord Caubul Pass, We saw no trace ofan enemy, bat duly 
crowned the heights, and were joined by Genera) Pollock and the rest of our 
foree. General Noit’s army was to succeed us at an inierval of two days 
bringing up the rear, ’ 

e descended the Hntt Kotil, and marched through the Tezcen Pass. re- 
tracing our steps over the ground tor which, on our way up, we had contended 
with Ukbar Khan. The advance-guard and main column saw no sign of 
foes, but the rear was a little fired on, with trifling damage. ‘3 

We arrived rather late in the day at Tezeen, on che 14th, and shorily after 
the 9th, with the 26:h Native Infantry, and some other troops, marched to at- 
tack the fort of Khoda Bux Khan, (a gentleman to whom we owed a particu- 
lar grudze,) about three miles off, te had no stomach for fighting, however, 
on this occasion, and we found the place entirely evacuated. We remained 
till dark cmploved in Guy I’aax arrangements, the brilliant result of which 
we contemplated on our way back to camp, in a splendid conflagration of 
the fort. . 

We thus pursued our way, the rear-guard being daily attacked, but sufier- 
ing little ioss, till, on the 18th, we found ourselves once more at Cundumuk, 
Where, & post having been established previous to our advance, we felt quite 
at home, and enjoyed greatly a day’s halt, which was here ordered, to. rest 
and feed our tired and starving cattle 

Our order of march was in two divisions, General Pollock commanding 
the first, General M‘Caskill the second. The latter reached Gundumuk on 
the 19th, and we found he had been avacket inthe Jugduliuk Pass, and lost 
about filty men, killed and wounded. General Nott wrote that he had sus- 
tained asimilar loss, 

On the 22nd we arrived at Jellalabad, and marched through our old tyikha- 
nah village, to an encampment on the other side of the town. Here 1 was 
rejoined by Edmonds, who had been sent back, aiter being wounded at Mamoo 
Khail, and had ever since remained in Jellalabad, suilering great agouy. We 
found him miserably reduced, but the moral eflect of being again among 
. operated favourably on his health, and his symptcms improved from that 
day. 

We had now to arrange for carrying back to Peshawar all the stores and 
baggage which were brought from thence, and the transport required was 
enormous, Great exertions had been used in the provinces to forward to us 
the means of evacuating the country, and we found at Jellalabad a considera- 
ble supply of carriage catile ; but still not near enough: and, on quitting the 
place, vast quantities of grain were necessarily left. Previous to marching, 
on the 27h, tae bastions of the iown were all blown up; and of one of them 
the ruins jormed a tomb over Dennie, Elphinstone, and many buried com- 
rases, whose remains we had, during our previous stay, consigned io the grave. 
Were the spot murked by any other monument, it would assuredly be dese- 
crated on our departure, 

We reached ti.e Dhaka on the 30th, and there 2 new arrangement of the 
troops took plac:, for moving through the Khyber Pass. The Istand 4th bri- 
gades, under General Pollock, formed the leading column; the 2nd and did, 
under General M‘Caskill, the rear one, Cavalry, ariill 1 





| llery, and heavy ord- 
to each. The firstcolumn went throneh with- 


out fring or hearing a shot; but it was our luck, in the second, to have a parte 
! 


Nance stores were distributed 


rush with he enemy, of which the result was by no means plesant. 

la one of the bastions of Jellalabad was a huge gun ({ think a64-pounder), 
celebrated for never hiding its mark, This luinbering piece of ordnance it 
was thought fit, ‘ for the honour of the thing,’ to bring away as atrophy. It 
was intrusied to our division, and with infinite labour we dragged the monster, 








, on its clumsy carriage, as far as Lundikhana, in the Khyber Pass, from 
whence th tent for some miles, by a winding road cut out of the side ot 
the hill, is very ditlicult for guns. We marched from Dhaka to Lundikha- 
na on the 2nd of November, halted there for a few hours, and then continued 
our Way Up the hill to the level ground at its sammir, The task of dragging 
up the heavy ordnance-cariiages, aiding the bullocks by parties of liers, 
Was 110 borious, and oceupied us till one or two ‘v’ciock in the morning ; 
uu t having, with * double, double, toil and trouble,’ coutrived to get the 


Jelialabad gun abont one third of the way, no efforts of man or bullock could 
move it an inch farther; and it was left for sneh endeavours as Brigadier 
Wild, who closely fojl tus with the Srd brigade, migit be able to apply to 
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} ne spot 

we passed t efore; necesenry to move on without 

} >Ali Musji lier Wild had orders to join us there 
rou l har asily have accomplish- 
| e nigh ! , tthis abominahie gun. 

\ Wasting several hours in vain endeavours, be was finally obliced to 
it, only a few feet advanced. ‘his delay, and exzect adherence to the 

: rof his instru ns us lojoining General M‘Caskill, caused the Jatter 
part of his in in the narrow rocky defile near Ali Musyid, to be made in 
darkness, It is the must favourable spot for a night attack inthe whole pass. 
The Kkyder 0 great numbers, availed themselves of it, madea rush upon 
lis sear guard, (¢ i eniirely of Sepoys), got among them, and killed 
and wounded not y men. Among the former we hadto Jament 
the loss of Lieut. Chri the Artillery, and Nicholson, of the J0:h Na- 


ste eay mn Yon? ge% ai » ° ' +} s : 
ltive Iniantry. ‘Pwo mountain-train guns were lost in the confusion, but res 


covered next morning, withthe bodies of the officers. 


The pass was held by posts of Seik troops from its mouth to the fort of Ali 
Musjid, and, on reaching our camp eround, yesterday morning, we were in- 


| finitely amused with aspecimen ot the valour of these worthy allies, who are 
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very Falstatis, toa man, in sollierlike qualities, — 
ery 

* Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
A Seix piquet was stronely posted on a hill wbove 


i urcamp. The tempia- 
n of some cuttle, straying a little beyund it, had induced a small party ot 





Khyberees, lurking near, to make aiush and seiz em, and they then, as it 
ingderisic n, ailected to charge towards the Seik piquct, Who, instead of ally- 


ing forth to meet the foe, whom they greatly outnumbered, ran away down the 
hill, ia lodicvous consternatinn, to take refuge among our troops, just march- 
ingin ‘The Khyberees moved along the top of the ridge, out of range of shot, 
brandishing their swords, in exuhation, but quickly disappeared when our 
pigue ts ascended to take vp their positions to! the day. 

‘This morning we set oni, with infinite saiisiaction, on the march which was 
totale us clear of the defile.and here we are. We shall probably remain a 


short time at Peshawur, and then pursue our way, through the Punjab, to Fe. 


| rozpore, where we expect to find 


tee M.S. 


‘Our stern alaruis changed to merry meetings.’ 


Yours, & 





SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK. 
Th: Allucke ; or Sam Slickhin Ergland, By the Author of the ‘ Clockmaiker,’ 
&vc. 2 vols, R. Bentley. 
~ * Second and last series,’ savs the tite-page ; but we trust we are not so 
part with our equally sagecious and hamorons Iriend Sam Slick, who, in- 
deed, more than half promises‘ Sketches of Colonial Life’ at the close ol 
these volumes. So universally is his genius known to the public, we may 
well spare ousselves the introduction in the present instance, und shall only 
remark, that there is rather a larger share of serious matter than in the pre- 
eeding publications, and @lso of practical reflections upon the important sub- 
ject of our Transatlantic colonies and colonists. Though imerspersed among 
comic secnes and stories these are not ihe less deserving of grave attention - 
and with the able and energetic head now presiding over that department of 
government, it isf to be hoped that Mr. Haliburton’s representations and sug. 
gestions will aot be suffered to pass unheeded away. But cur business lies 
more With the entertaining and literary than with the political portions of his 
writings ; and we shail only ask our readers to accompany us ina cursory 
ramble among these p t places, which provoke a smile or a latgh, or 


joughifulness or social circumstanees and echa- 
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racteristics, set in ar original manner bercre us 
In the offset we find the Atraché has, within a qvarter ofa year of diplomatic 
; ; 


life, while invited to mix in the highest circles, become an exquisie. 





* s4e wore a dress coat and pauta’oons, 4 gaudy figured silk waistcoat, black 
eatin stock, and 


os 


‘arisian Lat. A large diamond brooch decorated his bosom, 
and a heavy co!d chin suspended over his waistcoat, secured his watch ; while 
oue of very detiate texture and exquisite workm inship, supported an eye-glass. 
Tocompkte the metamorpuosis, he had cultivated a very military moustache ’ 
and an imperial of the most approved size finished the picture. [ was aston- 
ished and grieved beyond measure to fiad that three short months had effected 
such a total change in him. He had set up for a man of fashion, and in his 
failure had made himself what he in his happier days would have called ‘a cau- 
tion to sinners.’ Elis plain unpretending attire, frank, rough manners, and 
sound practical good sense, had heretofore always disarmed criticism, and ren. 
dered his peculiaritics, if not attractive, at least inoffensive and amusing, inas- 
much as altogether they constituted a very original and a very striking charac- 
ter. He had now rendered himself ridiculous. It is impossible to express the 
pain with which [ contemplated this awk ward, over-dressed, vulgar caricature, 


and the difficulty with which I recognized my o'd friend tae Clockmaker in 





dandy Stick. Dress, however, can be put on or laid aside with ease, but for- 
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tunately a man’s train of thinking is not so readily changed. It wasasource} Ah! poor Campbell! he was a poet, a beautiful poet! He know’d about 


of Freat satisfaction to me, thercfure, to find as soon as he began to converse, 
that with the exception of a very great increase of persoual vauity, he was still 
himsel!.” 

That he was so the sequel abundantly proves, for there ‘s no decline in his 
novelty of idea and nationality of expression in these pages, The first subject 
upon which he displays his talent is one of infinite consequence, and often dis- 
cussed, but not exactly in Sam’s way: and we therefore feel inclined to copy 
(but shall reserve) paris of his observations on Boarding-Sciool Education. 

To variegate his narration, our author fetches frou America Col. Slick, the 
father of Sem, and almost, if not, the last of the heroes of Bunker’s Hill. He 
is a Capital chiracter; avd his interview with the Duke of Wellington, among 
other expluits, a rich bitof fun. His comparison of Bunker's Hill with Water- 
loo, giving of cuurse the palin to the former, is a most amusing piece of satire, 
not merely on these events, but on human nature always exalting itself and 
its deeds above the rest uf the world) Towards the end of the conversation 
at Apsley House, iuto which the Colone! has made his way by sending his 
name as ** Lieutenant Colonel Slick, one of the Bunker Hill heroes,” we read 
as follows : *** Weil, well,’ said J, ‘ only think that J, a hero of Buuker Ei, 
should have lived to see the hero of Waterloo. I wish you would shake hands 
along with me, giveral, it wiil be somethin’ to brag of, [can tell you; it will 
show our folks you have forgiven us.’ ‘Forgiven you ?’ said he, lookin’ puz- 
zled. * Yes,’ says |, ‘forgiven us of the almighty everlastin’ whippin’ we give 
you in the revolutionary war.’ * Oh!’ said he, smilin’again, ‘ now I understand 
—oli! quite forgiven, | assure you,’ said he, ‘quite.’ * That's nobie,’ said |, 
‘none bat a brave man forgives—a coward, gineral, never docs; a brave min 
knows no fear, aud ts above all revenge. ‘That's very noble of you, it shows 
the great man and the hero. It was a tremendous fight that, at Bunker Hill 
We eliowed the British to come on till we seed the whites of their eyes, and 
then we let ‘em have it. Heaven and airth! wat capers the first rank cut, 
jumpin,’ rearin,’ plungin,’ staggerin,’ fallin’; then, afore they formed afresh, 
we faid into ‘em agin and agin, till they laid in winrows hke. P*raps nothin’ 
was ever seen dove so beautiful in this blessed world cf our’n. There was a 
doctor from Bo.tun commanded us, and he was unfortunately killed there. Tho’ 
it’s an Ul wind that dont blow somebody good ; if the doctor hadn't got his flint 
fixed there, p’raps you'd never a heard of Washtogton. But IT needn’t tell you 
—i0 course you know all about Bunker Hil; every one has heerd tell of that 
sacred spot.’ ‘Bunker Hill! Bunker Ili!’ sais the gincra!, pertendin’ to roll 
up his eyes—* Bunker Hul?—I think | have—where is it!’ * Where is it, 
en!’ sais T. ‘So you never heard teil of Dauker Hilleh? and p’raps you never 
heerd tell of Lesington, nother?’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘to tell the truth, Colonel 
Slick, the life [ have led has been one of such activity, | have had no time to 
look intu a lexicon since I give up schooling, and my Greck is rather rusty | 
confess.’ * Why damnation! man,’ sais], * Lexington aint in any of them 
Greek republics at all, but in our own everlastin’ almighty one.’ ‘P’raps you 
mean Vinegar Hi'l,’ sais he ‘ where the rebels, fought in Ireland? {sit near 
Inniscorthy!’ * Vinegar devil,’ sais I, for) began to get wrathy for to come for 
to go jut to portend that way. ¢I dont wonder it is sour to you, and the vine- 
gar has made vour inemory a little mothery. ‘ No; it aint ia Ireland at al); 
butin Massachusct's near Boston.’ ‘Oh, t beg your pardon,’ he sais ; ‘oh yes! 
the Americans fought well there, very well indeed.’ * Well sir,’ sais I, * ! 
was at that great and glorious battle; Lam near about the sole survivor—the 
only one to tell the tale. Lam the only man, I guess, that can say—I have 
seen Waterloo and Bunker's Hill—Wellingcor aud Wasvington. (1 put them 
two forrad firsi, tho’ ourn was first in time and first in renown, for true politce 
ness always stis to the stranger, after you, sir, is manners ) And {count it a 
great privilege too, L do indeed, eineral. 1 leerd of you afore [come here, | 
can tell you. Your name is well known in Slickville, | assure you.’ * Oa, | 
fee! quite iliitered!’ sud the Duke. ‘Sam has mad:+ you known, I can assure 
you.’ *tudeed,’ sais he, smilin’ (there eint nothin ferocious about that man, [ 
can tel] you), ‘1 sm very much indebted to your son.’ He did, upon my soul, 
them were bis very words, * f am much indebted to your son.’ ‘Ih ype l may 
be darned to darnation if he didn’t, ‘ very much indebted,’ he said. * Not at 
all,’ sais 1,* San would do that, aad twice as mach for yoa any day.’ 

A morsel of Sain’s first sweethearting seems almostas perilous as Banker’s 
Hill ; and, tor a ciange, we copy one of its single combats with Lucy, a 
maichiess sampie of American health and beauty. 

* Well (Sam te'ls us, concluding a story about Lucy and he guingto shoot 
wild ducks together), next mornin’, arter this ta k, jisias { was ready to start 
away, down comes Lucy to the keepin’-rocm, with bota arms behind her 
head a-fixia’ of the huoks and eyes. ‘ Man alive,’ sais she, ‘are you here 
yet (thougat you were off gannin’ an hour ago: who'd thought you was here 2 
‘Gunnin’? siys [,* Lacy, my gunnin’ is over, I shan’ zo no more now, | 
shall gohome Lagree with you: shiverin’ alene under a wet bush tor hours 
isnofun; batitLucy was there’—Getput,’ sais she, ‘don’t talk nonsense, 
Sam, and justiastcathe upper ho -k and eye of my frock, will you?’ She 
turned round her back to me. Well, £ took the hook in one hand and the 
eye in the other; bat airth and seas! my eyes fairly snapped agin; 1 neve: 
see such a neck since I was raised. It sprung right out ov’ the bieast and 
shoulder, fall and round, and then tapered np to the head like a swan’s, and 
the complexion wou!d beatthe most delicate whi'e and red rose that ever was 
seen. Lick, itimademe alleyes! I jist stooa stock still, | couldn’t move a 
finger if | was to die for it. © What ails you, Sam,’ sais she, ‘that you don’t, 
hook it?’ * Why,’ sais [, ‘ Lucey dear, my fingers is all thambs, that’s a fact. 
I can! handle sucn lite things as fast as you ean.’ ‘ Well, come,’ sais she, 

‘make haste, that’s a dear, mother will be a-comin’ directly ;’ and at Jast | 
shut to beih my eyes, and fastened it; and when I had done, sais I, ‘ Tnere 
is one thing | musi say, Lucy.’ ‘What's that ?’sais she. ‘ That you may 
stump all Connecticut to shew such anangeliferous neck as you have—l| 
never saw the beat of it in all my born days—its the most’—* And you may 
stump the state, too,’ sais she, ‘to produce Such another bold, forward, imped- 
ent, onmannerly, tongue as you have—so there now—so get along with 
you,’’ 

The repetition of the same mancuvre is related with equal unction ; bat 
we must onto asadider theme. 

The second volume begins with a notice of Campbell’s funeral in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, upoawhich there are such pithy as wellas pathetic touches, that we 
must devote a space to their diffusion. 

‘They are (Sam observes) a curious people is the English ; they are like 
Deacon Fliat,—he never could see the pint of a good thing till it was too 
late. Sometimes arter dinner he’d bust out a larfin’ jike anything, for all the 
world as if je was a born ool, seemin'ly at nothin’, and I'd say, ‘ why, Deacon, 
what maggol’s bityou now ‘IT was larfin’, he’d say, ‘at that joke of your’n 
this mornin’: [dita’t take jist then, but Lsee it now.’ ‘ Me!’ sais 1, ‘why, 
what did I say, it’s so long ago I forget?’ * Why,’ sais he, ‘don’t you mind 
we was 3-ialiin’ of them two pirates the jury found not guilty, and the court 
turned loose on the town; you said it was all right, forthey was loose ciar- 
acters. Oh! Lsee it now, it was rael jam that’ ‘Oh!’ sais J, not overly 
pleased nother, tor a joke, like an egg, is never no good ’xcept it’s fresh laid 
—is it? Welt, the kenglish are like the old deacon; they don’t see a man’s 
merit til] he’s dead, and then they wake up all of a sudden and say,‘ Oh! we 
must honour this teller’s skeleton ,’ and Peel, and Broughain, and all the dons, 
go and play pall-bearers to it, stand over his grave, Jook sentimental, and 
attitudinise a few ; and when [ say to’em, you hadn’t ought to have laid him 
right a’top ot old Dr. Johnson—for he hated Scotchmen so, like old Scratch; 
if he was to find it out, he’d kiex straight up on eend, and throw him off ; they 
wont lart, bat give me a look, as much as to say, Westminster Abbey aint 
no place ty jokein, Jist asif it warn’t a most beautiful joke to see these 
mea, who coull tiave done ever so mach for the poet ii his lifetime, when 
it could have done him good—but who never even so much as held out a 
finger to hin, exceptina litte matter not worth havin’’—now he is dead. 
start upat ail at once and patronise his body and boves, when it can’t dohim 
one mossel of goo!, On! they are like Deacon Flint, they understand when 
it’s too late. Poor old Tom Campbell, there was some pleasures of hope 
that he never sot down in his book, [know. Ue hoped—as he had charmed 
and delighted the nativa, and given ’em another ondyin’ name to add totheir 
list of poets, to crack aul to brag of—he’d a had a recompense at least in 
some gove‘nment-appvintment that would have cheered and soothed his old 
age, and he was disappointed, that’s all; and that’s the pleasures of hope, 
squire, he? [1e hoped that fame, which he had in his life, would have done 
him some good in his lite—didn’t he? Well, he lived on that hope till be 
died, and that didn’t disappiot him; for how can a feller say he is disappinted 
by a thing he has lived on all his days ? and that’s the pleasures of hope. He 
hoped, in course Pee) would be a patron of poets; and so he is, he acts as 
a pall bearer, ’ cause as soon as the pall is over him, he’dnever bother him 
nor any other minister no more. Oh! ¢ Hope told a flatterin’ tale :’ but all 
flatterersare liars. Peel basa princely patronage, and is a prince of a feller , 
but there isan old saying. ‘ Pat not your trust in princes.’ 
~s The pension, we presume, of 2001. a year, reduced by the official char- 
ges upon iv toabeut 160/. Buteven in this, how much better off was Camp- 
bell than forty nine in fifty of his literary brethren! He did enjoy some pat-~ 
ronag2—a sal-ly-valve from utter want: the vast majority are allowed io 
perish wishouta !..n1 to help them. But what can even the best-intentioned 
ministry of Great Britain do? Look at its miserable pension-list, with its 
sprinkling for learning and science, a tithe of the paltry whole, And econo- 
mic gove:nnents have no vocation tor philanthropy : an English Chancellor 
of the Excheqnr, as Chancellor, has no more feeling than a wooden horse ; 
and scholars may starve and die, il his bills only beara high price on the new 
Exchange. As it ever has been, England is in the rear of the civilised 
world for its disregard oftiterary merit and genius,—Ed. L. G. 
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the world of imagination, and the realins of fancy; but he didn’t know no- 
thin’ at all about this world of our’n, or of the realm of England, or he never 
would have talked about the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ for an author. Lord bless 
you! let a dancin’ gal come to the opera, jump six fuot high, ‘light on one 
toe, hold up the other so high you can see her stays a’most, and then spin round 
like adaddy-long legs that’s got one foot caught in a taller candle, and go spin. 
nin’ round arter that fashion for ten minits, it will touch Peel’s heart ina gifly. 
This spinnin’ jinny will be honoured by the highest folks in the 1and, have 
diamond rings, goold snuff boxes, and pusses of money given her, and gracious 
knows what. Let Gineral Tom Thamb come to Lonau. .uat’s two feet nothin,’ 
and the Kentucky boy that’s eight feet somethin’, and see how they will be 
patronised, and what a sight of honour they will have. Let Van Amburg 
come wiih his lion, make aim open his jaws, and then put his head down his 
throat and pull icout, and say, ‘What a brave boy am I!’ and kiogs and 
queens, and princes and nobles, will come and see him, and see his lion feed 
tou, Did any on ‘em ever come to see Campbell feed? he was a great lion 
this many along day. Oh dear! he didn’t know nothin’, that’s a fact; he 
thought himselfa cut above them folks; it just shewed how much he know’d. 
“ine sentiments! Lord, who cares furthem! ‘ Do yougo to Nova Scotia now, 
and begin at Cape Sable, and travel ail downto Cape Canso, the whole length 
of the province, pick out the best two lines from his ‘ Hope,’ and ask every 
teller you meet, ‘did you ever hear these?’ and how many of them will you 
find that has seen ’em, or heerd tell of ’em 2 Why, a few gals that’s senti- 
mental, and a few boys that’s a courtin’, spooney-like, that’s all. But ax ’em 
this, ‘ Master, if that house cost five hundred dollars, and a barre} of nails tive 
(dollars, what would a good sizeable pig come to ?7-—-do yougiveit up? Well, 
he’d come to a bushei ef corn.’ Every man, woman, and child would tell you 
they heerd the clown say that to the circus, and that they mind they larfed 
ready to kill themselves. Grinnin’ pays better nor rhymin’, and ticklin’ the 
ribs with fingers pleases folks more, and makes ’em larf more, than ticklin’ 
their ears with varses—that’s a fact. | guess, when Campbell writ, ‘The 





Mariners of England,’ —that will live till the Britisher’s sailors get whipped 
by us so they will be ashamed to sing it—he thought himself great shakes; 
heavens and airth! he warn’t hart so big as Tom Thamb—he was jist no- | 
thin’ But let some foreign hussey, whose skin aiat clear, and whose charac- | 
ler aint clear, and who hante nothin’ clear about her but her voice, let her | 
come and sing that splendid song that puts mote ginger inte sailors than grog | 
or prize money, Or any thin’, and Lord! allthe old admirals, and flag-oflicers 

anit yacht-men and others that do onderstand, and all the lords, and ladies, 

and princes, that don’t onderstaad where the springs are in that song that 

touch the chords of the heart, all on ’em wi'l come and worship a’inost; and 

some young duke or another wil! fancy he is a young Jupiter, and come down 

in a shower of gold a’most for her, while the poet has ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope ’to feed on, Oh! Lenvy him, glorious man, I envy him his great re- 

ward ; it was worth seventy years of ‘ hope,’ was that funeral.’ 

The case is strongly and feelinzlv put: but the worst of itis, it has far too 
much of truth and reality in it. ‘The immortal Glory of an age and people 
issuffored to live in poverty, and fade away like a shadow, crowned, it may ye 
in a rare instanee, with an unsubstantial Abbey-show burial, whilst the most 
rifling Kshemeral being is covered with honours and wealth. Truly literature 
is at a sore discount in England ; and the little that has of later years been dune 
for it, ouly proves how dark must have Veen its condition before, when such 
glinnerings of light can be hailed as solar ijluminations. Pew men beiongins 
to the middle ranks of life can, by the utmost labour, learning, or genius, raise 
themselves in the scale; and when persons of higher birth anu fortune manifest 
a taste for letters, it absolutely lowers them in estimation, and they are con- 
sidered the more unfit for places of trust and confidence. Not so in the rest 
of Europe, where even the talent evinced in able journalism is often the first 
step to the highest niche in the temple of poser and fame. If we tnrn our 
eyes to l'yance, we see Guizot, Chateaubriand, Thiers, Arago, Beranger. Etienne, 
Mauguin, Oddlon Barrot, and many more; in Germany, Humboldt, Schlegel, 
(Gentz, Savigny; in short, in every country the path to preterment opened by 
the cultivation of letters. Well might Mr. Smythe, in a recent speech at 
Manchester, point to the opposite foreign course, and say amid loud cieers, 
‘Why, the very ambassadors whom they send to this court are so many 
reproaches toour neglectof them. Wh» is the ambassador from Russia? A 
nan who has risen by his pen. Who from Sweden! ‘The historian of British 
India. Who from Prussia? A professer, Who from Belgism? A man who 
has risen by literature Who from France? An author and an historian 
Wav from America’? An atithor and professur.”” It was not unnatural in Sam 
Slick to sum up his reproach with personal allusion :—** He (the poet) was 
well repaid—Pee! held a string of the pail; Brougham came and said, * How 
damm cold the Abbey is;’ the Duke of Argyle, Scotchman-like, rubbed his 
back agin Roubilliac’s statue of his great ancestor, thought it was a pity he 
aadn’t migrated to Prince Edwar.i’s Island; D’!sraeli said he was one of the 
* Curiosities of Literature ;’ while Maucauly, who looks for smart things, said, 





* Poor fellow, this was always the object of his ambition: it was his * hope 
beyond the grave.” * * * Letsom» old gineral or admiral do something 
or another that oaly requires the courage of a bull, avd no sense, and they 
give him. a pension, and right off the reel make him a peer. Let some old 
tield-otficer’s wife go follerin’ the army away back in Iudgy further than is 
safe or right for a woman to gu, git taken pris‘ner, give a horrid sight of tr. uble 
to the army to git her back ; and for this great service to the nation she gits a 
penston of five hundred pounds a year. But let some misfortunate devil of an 
author do—what only one man in a century can, to save his soul alive, write a 
book that will live—a thing that does shew the perfection of himan mind, 
ant what do they do here’? Let his body live on the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ all 
the days of his life, and his name live afterwards on a cold white marble in 
Westminster Abbey. ‘They be hanged—the whole bilin’ of them—them and 
their trumperv procesion too, and their paltry patronge of standing by a grave, 
and savin’, * Poor Campbeli !’ Who the devil cures for a monument that actiily 
deserves onc? ile has built one that will live when that are old abbey 
crumbles down, wud when them that thought they was honourin’ him are dead 
aud forgotten ; his monument was built by his own brains and his oyn hands, 
and the inseription aint writ in Latin nor Greek, nor any other dead language, 
nother, but in a livin’ Janguage ; and one too that will never die out now, seein’ 
our great nation uses it—and here it is— 


‘The Pleasures of Hope, by° Thomas Campbell.’ ” 


—_— 


THE STATE MURDER—A TALE. 
(Continued from the Albion of Nov. 16.) 
THE STUDENT, SPARK. 

The page leit St. Julien as sombre as he had found him, who, unable to re- 
turn to the ball, continued to wander about the gardens, Every thing around 
him inspired him with horror. The sounds of music and of merriment that 
issued from the palace tell discordantly upon his ear, as he thought ot what 
the stranger had said of the princess, who was the gayes: and the loveliest 
amongst them 

© To look at hercalm, wawrinkled brow, you would not fancy it had ever 
frowned assent to a murder J” 

Oh, it was horrible to think of it! and St. Julien hurriedly left the gardens, 
crossed the park, atd turned inte the country, that he might escape from so 
odious a scene. He ascended one of the beautiful bills that surrounded the 
palace, and there wandered listlessly about, looking occasionally at ihe lighted 
scene of hideous festivity, and then turning tocontemplate the quiet woods and 
murmuring river at his feet. 

Tired of walking, he seated himself on the grass at the most convenient 
spot, and discovered that he was nearer to the palace than he had imagined 
He stretched himse:f upon a mound, however, and gazed upon the landscape 
which presented itself before his eyes, in the uncertain, indistinct light of the 
falling night mingling with the earliest dimness of the dawn. The ducal park 
was before him, overshadowed by hills and forests, and traversed here and 
there with bold, broad pathways of white sand, and varied with flower-beds, 
kiosques, and marble statues, which peeped out of the dim shadows like 
phantoms. ‘The palace, with its thousand windows all illuminated, trembled 
on the peaceful surface of the river. And rockets cut through the darkness, 
at regular intervals, trom diverse points of the gardens. To complete the 
effect of this delicious and faniastic scene, the sounds of instruments came 
teebly towards him, with just sufficient force tor him to catch the melody, and 
yet so faint that they seemed like fairy-notes wantoning with the breeze. 

‘rinforzando’ of all the instruments announced that the concert had 
arrived at the ‘tulti finale,’ and the last chords shortly died upon the air. St, 
Julien listened for some time after the music had ceased, and, hearing nothing 
but the monotonous murmur of a litde rivulet that flowed through the under- 
wood beside him, rose to depart. 

It was then that. for the first time, he perceived a young man standing be- 
side him, and apparently absorbed in the same ecstasy he had just awakened 
from. 

‘ How delicious the sound of music ata distance, especially at night!’ said 
he. 

St. Julien assented. 

‘Pardon my indiscretion, continued the stranger, ‘ but would you allow me 
to accompany you into the town : 

‘With pleasure.’ : : 

‘lam a stranger here, and have lost my way in following the seductive 
sounds of that coscert.’ 











The two young men walked together, and soon began an animated discus 





sion upon music, art, literature, and philosophy. The stranger was deeply 
a in these subjects, and spoke of them with a charming ease and gentle 
enthusiasm 


So agreeable had been their conversation that a desire was felt on both sides 


to prolong it; and they entereda tavern together on the river-side, where, the ° 


stranger calling tor some punch and tobacco, they seated themselves, and 
chatted for another hour. “They confided to each other their respective ages 
and professions. The stranger was a student from Munich, who, rich enough 
to live in his quiet way and pursue his studies without care, passed his days 
in travel and in study, perfectly contented with his obscurity. 

There was an elegance anda dignity in the stadent’s manner and appear- 
ance which seemed to contradict this statement of his, but St. Julien fancied 
that it might, perhaps, be nothing more than the caprices of nature, jor his 
language and ideas were essentially those of a cultivated German student. 
They sat for some time, until the breaking morn forced St. Julien to depari. 

‘{ shall stay here for some weeks,’ said the student, ‘and should be very 
happy if you could spare the time, and have the inclination to come and see 
me and renew our discussion,’ 

‘I was about to ask your permission to the same effect. Shall I come tu- 
morrow 7? 

‘By all means. We will meet here. When? 

‘In the evening,’ 

‘Good. About eight o'clock ? 

‘Yes. What name shall | inquire tor?’ 

*Spark!’ 

* Adieu!’ 

St. Julien hastened back to the nalace. The sky was now streaked with 
red gleams of the morning, and he concluded every one would be in bed. But 
scarcely had he entered his own apartment, than a tap was heard at the door, 
and Ginetta told him through the key-hole that her highness commanded his 
presence. 

St. Julien trembled, but obeyed.’ 


ANGEL OR DEMON ? 


Quintilia was seated at an open window, and contemplating in delicious 
reverie the breaking morn. An expression of deep serenity suffused her face , 
such au expression St. Julien had not seen her wear for a long time. 

St. Julien presented himself before her with a mixed sensation of hatred, 
arrogance, and disgust: hatred, for having deceived him; arrogance, trom 
his moral superiority ; disgust, at her crime and hypocrisy.’ 

Butthe calm majestic attitude of the princess was too imposing ‘or him, 
and, obeying the sign she made him, he seated himself without daring to utter 
a word, Ginetta lettthe room, and shut the door after her. 

As soon as they were alone, the princess held out her hand to him, and said, 
ina firm but genile voice,— 

* Let us be triencs.’ 

St. Julien, yielding more to his confusion than to his wish, respectfully 
tonched her band. He then stood sull and embarrassed. 

She motioned him to be seated, and he siumbled upon a chair a few paces 
from her. 

‘| have been severe with you, Julien,’ she said, with dignity and kindness ; 
‘you have been unjust to me.’ 

‘Unjust, highness ? 

‘Yes, you wished to treat me as any other woman, and you have deceived 
yourself, J have tora long time been in an exceptionable situation; my 
character, my mind, and even my manners, | believé, have born a peculiar 
impress. Perhaps tue impress isa bad one. | know that it hasshocked maby ; 
[ know that I have been often misunderstood.’ 

St. Jutien’s blood boiied with indignation. 

*{ will not assert,’ she continued, ‘that this misunders‘anding is indifferent 
to me; I have not sufficient pride nor philosophy to bear it without pain. But 
iny destiny is arranged according to a certain plan, andtis renders necessary 
and inevitable every thing which 1 do, however Jizarre, and consequently all 
the suspicions to which my conduct gives rise.’ 

St. Julien thought of Max. * His murder was doubtless inevitable!’ he said 
to himself. 

‘The part I have to play in life,’ added the princess, ‘ consists in preserving 


} Strength encugh not to deviate from the line of conduct I have traced; and all 


my etiurts are to enable me tosee clearly into my own heart. Oh, Julien, it is 
impossible to isojate oneself with impunity, and | had a right to expect injus- 
tice, hatred, and suspicion! [ have suffered these, butthev have not made me 
yield ene inch of ground. The woman now betore you is the same person 
who ten years ago eniered on her independence, and who passed through every 
thing without leaving her ace. [ have taken much from others; Lhave given 
nothing but to God and to a tomb.’ 

St. Julien thought of the tomb ot Max, and almost feared she was going to 
confess. 

‘ Absolutely insensibie to all petty ambitiors,’ the princess acded, ‘ I resoly- 
ed to live upon my own resources, | endeavoured in every way to render my 
existence supportable; 1 yielded to al! my tastes, sought all possible amuse- 
ments, and accepted every triendship that was ofiered. IL have loved hunting, 
fatigue, study, science ; [have dreamed ol friendship as an oasis in life's de- 
sert, having buried love apart. I'riendship has ctien deceived me, yet I be- 
lieve in it still. My heart is used to hope; if that hc pe becomes impossible, 
then I suppose I shall gain courage to live witnoutit. ‘There is something in 
my soul which will enable me to dispense with vou all ; but my life would 
be more beautiful, my heart more stoical, my conduct more firm, and my 
conscience more happy, if once friendship smiled on me, !tis for this, Ju. 
lien, that [do for you what I have done for ve:y few,—l explain and justify 
myself. If you have the proud spirit and the pure heart that I believe you to 
have, you will comprehetd how great a proof of friendship 1 am now giving 
you, 

He bowed profoundly. She made a sign to intimate that she had not yet 
finished, ana continued-— 

‘To remain faithful to an oath, to a remerabrance, to a name, is, perhaps, 
easy; but it is not possible for a woman, rich and flattered, \o proclaim such 
an intention; that would only be to seek raillery, to challenge all desires, 
and to expose oneself to dangers which are out of the pale of an ordinary ex- 
istence. IL kept my secret, therefore ; and, rejecting all explanation, as all pro- 
clamation, I walked along a hidden path, without telling whither I went. I 
waiked there without affectation, wihout hypocrisy—{ walked there, the 
brow open, the eye attentive, and the ear deat to flatiery. Have I been the 
cause of much evil around me? 

‘No, no, madam,’ exclaimed St. Julien, touched ; ‘i know how good a so- 
ver-ign you have been. Alas! why are you not that alone Y : 

‘Do not pity me, nor admire me. At first my suffering was bitter, but a 
change took place, and I became happy. How I became so isa secret, which 
I cannot reveal to you now, but which one day I hope to do, Know only, 
that after that I had little merit in preservitg my resolution, and that the advan- 
lages ot my situation were far greater than the disadvantages.’ 

She was silent ard thoughtiul for a minute or two, and then resumed,—- 

‘Yet th: disadvantages were serious, Julien, and you have made me teel 
them more cruelly than any one.’ 

‘], maiam ? ; 

‘You have judged me by appearances, and you have said, “ That is not 
so, because that is not probable.” With such reasoning one avoids a hundred 
deceptions perhaps, but one loses a friend.’ 

‘True, madam.’ _ ; 2 

‘ To lose one friend, Julien, is an immense loss ; for if one real friendship 
could be established, we might almost dispense with love ? 

«| have—felt it—madam,’ stammered St. Julien. : 

‘Oh, honour to those courageous souls who abandon themselves without 
fear of deceptions! they drink the cup of Alexander, and risk their lives to 
gain a friend! 1, too, have sought a friend, and to find oue I have risked 
more than my life. Ihave exposed my reputation, and God knows how it 
must have been soiledand decried by those who have misunderstood me, and 
looked on me as the instrument of their ignoble ambitions. In undeceiving 
them I have become their enemy, and there is not calumny black enough for 
thei: invention. You have thought, perbaps, in seeing me continue my 
route so zalmly, that I did not hear the execrations which pursued me? You 
thought, perhaps, that I was not aware that, in receiving a man as my friend 
and confidant, he would be believed my lover, and that he himself, perhaps, 
would boast as much? No, Julien, | am neither deaf nor blind. I know, 
or I foresee, all the dangers cf my boldness, and still] continue to dare ; l 
draw my courage and my hope from an inexhaustible source—my loyalty t 
I shall succeed, perhaps, at last. The world will, perhaps, know me, and, if 
that day never should arrive, I care little; I shall have opened a path for 
other women to tread securely. Other women will succee¢ ; other women 
will dare to be frank, and, without relinquishing the gentleness of their sex, 
borrow something of the firmnessof yours. They wil! /are '0 repose on their 
own strength, and to trample under foot the hypocrit’ al prudence, oat ram 
part of vice, and say to their lovers, “ That man 's only my friend! and 
the lovers will neither suspect them, nor watch them, lol they wall have con- 
tidence in their truth.’ se 

‘Golden dream !’ exclaimed St, Julien; ‘ hope of 2 great and enthusiastic 
soul!’ : << 

‘No, Julien, I am not an enthusiast; but I know myself, and, when 1 
look back on the past, I see my whole /i/e woven ol one Lae and then [ 
say to myself, 1 am not the only woman who has nev er lied! [ know not 
what it is to struggle with myseli arc conqeer; I never had ozcasion. I 
never imposed principles on mysel!, simply because I never knew the want 
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of them. I have never been led where I did not wish to go; § have yielded 
myself up to all my fancies, and never been in danger.’ 

* Not in danger !’ 

‘No; a man who has no horrible secret in his soul may drink till he is 
senseless, and not fear to show the state of his soul to boon compar.iuns. 
woman who loves not vice need not fear it; she may traverse its hideous 
abodes without soiling her robe; she may touch the spotted souls of others 
like the Sisters of Charity touch the leprous in the hospital; she has the right 
of tolerance and pardon ; if she does not use it, it is because she is wicked. 
To be wicked and chaste is to be cold; to be chaste and is to be honest. 
I have acted as my heart directed. 1 have pitied, 1 have loved.’ 

‘ And been deceived ?” 

‘ Alas, yes! I have been a dupe, Julien, and more than once. These are 
thorns on the path. Our feet are pricked, and bleed. But must we there- 
fore turn back, while we hear in advance cries of pity? The fear of being 
deceive?! for minds who feel the want of doing good, this is a cowardice 
that mast be quickly conquered. Oneis charitable but at one’s own expense.’ 

‘Oh, you were born to be the «ueen of a great nation, and to accomplish 
great things,’ exclaimed he. 

‘We are not yet reconciled,’ she added. ‘1 have explained to you my 
character and ideas; you have understood me. It now remains for you to 
believe me, and I have as yet given you no proof.’ 

St. Julien trembied with delight. In his rigid soul the want to esteem her 
was more powerful even than the want of her love. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he cried ingenuously, ‘give me proofs, that [ may — out my 
repentance at your feet! that I may respect and bless you forever! Yes, yes, 
prove to me that vou are sincere, and [ will do anything you desire. I will 
stay forever ia your service. I will stifle my love in my breast, and never 
importune you with it Letme know —’ 

estopped. He saw the cold disdainful look which Quintilia fixed on 

him, and he felt at once the indelicate vehemence of his request. 

They were both silenc. 

The princess resumed her calm air, and, pointing to a box that was on the 
table, she said— 

‘I could open that box and give you the irresistible proofs of my whole life’s 
urity. In five minutes could show you on what foundation rest the ca- 
umnies against me, and to what pitch the vain boastings of Lucioli, and 

such as he, are false and odious. Bui is your friendship worth that price ? 

St. Julien could not reply. He stood pale and motionless, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

‘Have you ever seen me do any evil?’ she asked. 

* Never—never ! always good,’ 

* Have I ever expressed one vile idea? Have I once, in the course of the 
six months we passed together ‘iete-a-tete’ shown either a dezrading senti- 
ment or an impure taste ?” 

‘ Never—never!’ 

‘Have yon sometimes had entire confidence in me ?’ 

‘Yes, madam, alinost always.’ 

* Who has destroyed it?’ 

* Do not bid me tell you.’ 

There was another i. 

‘ And yet [ must tell you,’ he resumed. ‘ Your manners, your tastes, your 
‘ bizarreries,’ the presence of Ginetta-—a thousand appearances—and horrible 
rumours. But what need have you of my esteem?’ 

‘ You are brutal, Julien ; and no man has ever dared to speak to me as you 
have done. Yet it is that which makes ne esteem you, and wish for your 
esteem. Yet, behold what is confidence! Could I not at this moment believe 
you to be the most cunning and daring of intriguants that ever hid himself 
beneath a frank, blunt bearing? Why should I believe you? what proof 
have 1? 

* None.’ 

‘ And yet, Julien, I know that you are not deceiving me. Your very bold- 
ness tells me so: you offer me the insolent alternative of your departure or 
my justification—my justification !’ she added, with a thick, choking voice ; 
then, throwing a key upon the table with a movement of anger, said, ‘ There! 
there is the key of that box!’ 

‘I shall not toach it,’ he replied, indignantly. ‘* You look on me as an in- 
solent servant; you are perhaps right. I have deserved it. I will incur your 
displeasure no lorger; I will depart.’ 

* Adieu, then!’ she said, holding out her hand. 

He pressed it in silence. 

‘ It is a pity,’ she said, ‘ that we could not remain the friends we were.’ 

The tears ran down her cheeks. All St. Julien’s anger fled at the sight ; 
and, standing betore her with al] the awkwardness of a child that dares not 
to demand a pardon, he wept also. 

‘ Ah, Julien, is it possible that my friends should make me suffer thus 1— 
Why are they not like me? Why do they not believe in me as | believe in 
them? When all my life has been a sacrifice to friendship, why must I buy 
the confidence of those to whom | vive myown? When Psicked you up off 
the common road, covered with dust, and exhausted with fatigue, why did ] 
not take you for a vagabond or an adventurer? Why did I believe in the 
candour of your looks and the nobility of your sentiments? I have, then, a 
false—an ambiguous air? What! you demand of others what you ought to 
think of me, and your own heart did not tell you? And what shall I care for 
your esteem when I have forced it from you by proof? Then you will only 
give me my due; your heart, your friendship, will give nothing !’ 

‘Oh, you are rigbt! you are right!’ cried he, throwing himself at her feet. 
‘ Keep your proofs; I wish them not. Keep your love for him who has de- 
served it. As for my respect, devotion, friendship, put them to the trial! You 
have vanquished a nature suspicious in the extreme. The greatness ot your 
soul has power over the souls of others. Oh, do not complain! you will find 
friends whenever you seek them. Who would not love you? And, if friends 
fail, one heart will never fail you, one heart will always beat for yvou—the 
heart of Louis de St. Julien!’ 

Quintilia gazed at him through her tears, and then, throwing her arms 
around his neck, embraced him as a brother. 

At this moment Ginetta tapped at the door. The princess herself opened 
it; and, after a hurried whisper from Ginetta, she made a sign to St. Julien 
to wait, and passed with her on to the balcony, where they conversed in whis- 

ers. 
" Their interview seemed very long to him; but he yielded himself to the 
delicious emotion which swelled his heart. He wanted to see Quintilia once 
more, and to receive another assurance of ber triendship betore he went. In 
his impatience he took up, one after another, the things that lay on the table. 
At length he placed his hand upon the watch of the princess ; he opened it 
mechanically. The adventure at Avignon flashed across his mind. The 
watch spoken of by the stranger he had never before thought of examining ; 
he now eagerly opened it, and read, ‘Cuaries Dortan, Panis,’ 

A cold shiver ran through him. A fierce indignation now usurped the place 
of the sweet confidence he had just felt. 

‘Infamous coquette! Oh, deceitful woman! ‘This the Quintilia who just 
now so magnifivently exposed the pretended frankness of her soul, the calm 
stoicism of her conduct, and the ingenuous purity of her lite! Oh, rage! And 
she offered me proofs!—proofs! Just like the effrontery of these women! And 
to tamper with me so!’ 

The princess entered, and he endeavoured to hide the state of his feelings; 
endeavours thrown away; for she did not pay the slightest attention to him, 
She wandered about the room ina great hurry, and said to Ginetta,— 

‘Quick! quick! my cloak with the hood, and the dark lantern!’ 

As these words escaped her, she perceived St. Julien, and seemed a little 
annoyed at having been overheard ; but, nevertheless she went up to him 
with calmness, and, giving him her hand to kiss, wished him good night. 

He kissed it coldly, and left the room. 

A FRIEND'S ADVICE. 

St. Julien passed the greater portion of the succeeding ten days with Spark, 

and their liking for each other daily increased, 


‘I want your advice,’ said St. Julien, one day, ‘on a matter that touches 


me nearly,’ 
‘Yes; but will youfollow it? If itchime in with your own resolutions, [ 
presume you will, and not otherwise!’ 
‘Lonly want your jadgment on certain facts,’ 
‘ Facts, they say, 
Now, you wish me to draw 
you yourself probably ignor 
fore, they receive throug 
on them will necessarily be false’ 
‘ Bat I only want to know what I am to believe, having certain evidences. 
Iam in doubt myself; bu 
will be able to see clearly. 
‘Oho! it is a question touching love, and a womar!’ 
‘It does regard a woman. Do you know the Princess Quintilia 
Spark’s brow was dark for an instant, 
air, he added, ‘ How should I know her? 
‘ Has nobody ever mentioned her to you Y 
* Yes; my landlord, and some of the poor, 
‘All such women are compassionate.’ 
*‘ Such women ?’ quickly interrupted Spurk. 
is she, thex ?’ 
‘I see clearly that you know nothing ot her,’ replied St. Julien 
‘ You do not appear to enterain a very high opinion of her? 
‘ Indeed, no.’ 


e, or, al any rate, only partially know. 


who bless her name.’ 


SEES 


are stubborn things: [ object to them, as being so rare. 
conclusions from a statement ot facts, which facts 
\ If, there- 
h your representation a false colouring, my judgment 


‘ you, not being under the fascination of the viper, 


but, filling his pipe with a careless 
I have been here only a fortnight.’ 


* Why, what sort of a woman 


Che Albion. 

‘Then why consult me?’ 
‘Because 1 wish to know whether I ought to fly from her, or to remain in 
her service.’ 
St. Jalien then narrated the history of his acquaintance with the princess 
from first to last. Spark listened with imperturbable calmness; and so quiet 
was :he expression of his handsome feavures, that St. Julien could gather no 
sort ef index to his opinions, or the judgment he was forming either on the 
princess or the narrator. He puffed away the spiral clouds ot smoke as regu- 
-— as if he were listening to the unimportant reading of a newspaper. 

hen St. Julien finished, Spark shrugged his shoulders, and, laying his 
pipe upon the grass, said,— 
‘ Lieber Freund, defore telling you what | think of the princess, let me tell 
yon what I think of yourself. You are noble, but proud; very virtuous, but 
very intolerant; very sinc:re, and yet very suspicious, Were you not eda- 
cated by a Catholic priest ?’ 
‘IT was.. He was my best and earliest friend.’ 
‘Theu I understand your character. 1 respect the austerity of your princi- 
ples as much as I condemn the intolerance of your judgment. If the princess 
is such as you describe her, you would do well to leave her at once; but —’ 
here Spark paused for a moment’s reflection, and then added, ‘ but i believe 
you are absolutely in the dark respecting her, and that she is an excellent wo- 
man,’ 
‘What! in spite of the assassination of Max ? 
A smile wandered over the face of the student. 
‘I do not put my whole trust in that assassination,’ he said. 
‘ But his absence ?” 
‘Is not sufficient proof of his murder. Nor do 1 believe in a lover's death 
being caused by a careless worl and a frowning brow. It is a story fit only 
fore hildren and court gossips.’ 
* But Charles Dortan?’ 
‘ Probably a coxcomb, who was turned out of the house directly he took 
the jest otherwise than a jest’ 
* But does a virtuous woman jest in that way ? Were I in Dortan’s place, 
I would follow her to the end of the world, and I would torce her to keep her 
promise ; afterwards [ would cover her with avenging insults.’ 
Spark now lowered an‘ a blush ot indignation spread over his face. 
relit his pipe, and puffed away in silence. 
‘ And what do you advise me ?’ said St. Julien, presently, 
‘Why to trust in the goodness of Quintilia and distrust appearances ; to 
execute with fidelity the commissions of the princess. She is evidently at- 
tached to you and desires your friendship ; do not spoil it by suspicions.’ 
‘ And if ten years hence I should ciscover my error—should discover her 
to be what 1 now suspect ?’ 
‘ You will then have had ten years of happiness! You can console your- 
self with the thought, that if you have been deceived, you have practised no 
degeption ; if you have been injured you have not avenged yourself. Oh, one 
never repents being good, even in this life; when we repent, it isa sign that 
we have ceased to be as good as we were.’ 
* You're right, Spark, 1 will observe your counsels.’ 


DOUBTS PARTIALLY REMOVED. 


The next day Quintiliacommanded St. Julien’s presence. She seemed so 
happy and so gracious, that he resolved on obeying the advice of his friend 
Spark. 
ic I have some letters to dictate to you,’she said, tapping him genily on the 
shoulder with her former familiarity. ‘Sit there and be ready.’ 
He seated himself. ‘The fatal watch was still upon tne table, and the sight 
awakened all his unpleasant ideas. In hisrage he feigned awkwardness and 
pushed it off thetable. It was broken by the fall. 
The princess scarcely noticed it, and, as he picked it up, and began ex- 
cusing himself, she said, indifferently, — 
‘ Ginetta, take my watch which Giuliano has just broken. There is always 
something happening to it; sol suppose you had better get it repaired and 
keep it for yourself, you may be more lucky with it.’ 
St. Julien gazed attentively at the princess, She was as calm as on the 
day when Charles Dortan presented himself before her. 
Ginetta blushed, he thought. Was it ,from the pleasure ot having the 
watch broken, or was she staggered at the audacity of her mistress? 
He looked frum one to the other, and said,— 
‘La Signora Gina knows, perhaps, some watchmaker at Paris, to whom 
she could confide the repairing of the present ?’ 
. Why at Paris Y asked Quintilia; ‘there are excellent workmen at Ven- 
ice. 
She had not changed countenance, and Ginetta had now become impene- 
trable. 
‘If La Signora Gina willallow me,’ pursued he,‘ I will undertake the 
Bening of it mended, as I was the person who brolze it.’ 

* Well, arrange the matter between you,’ said the princess, somewhat im- 
patiently. 
‘ I will send it to one ef my friends who lives at Paris,’ continued St. Julien 
—‘ a gentleman named Charles Dortan.’ 
Ginetta was troubled. The princess seemed to pay no attention to it, but, 
repeating the name of Dortan, said — 
‘Is not Dortan the name of the watchmaker,’ she said, addressing Ginetta, 
‘to whom you sent my watch when you broke once belore, as Julien bas 
done ?’ 
‘Yes, highness. He was pointed out to me as a distinguished man in 
his way, and he cut his name on tne watch, as it is usual with the celebrated 
makets.’ 
The princess continued calm. 
‘I would swear,’ thought St. Julien, ‘that Ginetta is at the bottom of this 
and the princess is innocent ! Perhaps it was she who passed herself off asthe 
princess ! What a fooi I was not to suspect it before !’ 
TLe princess then dictated to St. Julien a letter addressed to the Duke de 
— As soon as she had signed it, she rangthe bell. Caleotto appear- 
e 


He 


‘Take this to the Duke de Gurk and bring me his reply. If he demands an 
audience, tell him it is impossible.’ 

Galeotto was about to speak, but the princess motioned him with an imperi- 
ous gesture tobe gone. from her manuer towards him it was evident, both to 
himself and to St. Julien, that she was deeply offended, and had removed him 
from all familiarity or intimacy. 

The conversation which took place during the absence of the page was so 
like the soft confidence and unreserve of former days, that St. Julien was in 
ecstacy and blessed Spark for his advice, and applauded himself for having lis- 
tened toit. | 

Galeotto reappeared with the duke’s answer. Quintilia broke the seal, and, 
passing itto St Julien, ordered him to read it aloud. He did so. 

‘The reply of your highness is so decisive, that J should feel myself wanting 
in respect did I further urge my claim. I obey, however, the order which 
her highness imposes upon me, and submit to her the demand of my sove- 
reign. 

‘An ambassador from our cabinet, bearing the title of the Chevalier Max, 
charged to represent the Prince de Monteregale at the marriage with your 
highness, now fifteen years ago, established himse!f in Monteregale, with the 
consent of his sovereign. But, having been recalled at the expiration of four 
years, he did not respond to the orders of the court, nor did he ever reappear 
there. 

‘He is now called upon to render an account of his absence during that long 
period, and to present himseli before inc, Duke de Gu.k, to place in my hand 
certain documents, and to reply to certain questions. In default of such act of 
submission on the part of the Chevalier Max, your highness will be called upon 
to furnish the proofs of his decease, or to indicate the place of his retreai, and 
in default of such satisfaction your highness will be recognised as in a state of 
hostility towards our government,’ &c. 

St. Julien was intense!y interested in her reply. She merely said,— 

‘Very weil. Julien take up your pen and write,— 

‘I recognise the right of no sovereign upen earth to make me an arbitrary de- 
mand or an absurd question. I have to render nv account of the actions of 
others ; and no prince, great orsmall, hasever been the guardian of strangers 
residing in his lands. All that I cando to second the wishes of your sovereign 
is to permit you to publish through my states an order addressed to the Che- 
valier Max fromhissovereign. If he appears at that order, I shall be charmed 
to see ali your inguietudes on that point set at rest.’ 

Quintilia signed and sealed it, and, handing it to the page, she said,— 

‘Carry that tothe duke. When you have done so, you may take this billet 
tomy treasurer. He will count you out a sum of money sufficient to enable 
you to travel for some years ;[ believe you wish todo so. To facilitate your 
departure, I have commanded post-horses to conduct you to tae frontier. The 
carriage I beg you to accept for your travels. I wish you a pleasant voyage 
Adieu !’ 

Galeotto was thunderstruck. He began to stammer forth hopes for forgive- 
ness if he had offended ; but he saw in the looks of Quintilla that her resolution 
was fixed. Uncertain what course to take, he remained silent fora moment, 
and then, bowing profoundly, he left the room 


MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 


The conviction St. Julien had obtained respecting the innocence of Quintilia 
with respect to Dortan, led him to reflect on the probabiity of all the other 
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suspicious circumstances in her history admitting of as simple an explanation. 

It was only the thought of Max that now puzzled him. 

He went to Spark, and communicated to him the result of these reflections, 

adding, ‘I feel morally persuaded that the princess is as virtuous as she is 

great ; but I cannot explain the disappearance of Max.’ 

‘If the proofs were given you—if even presumptive evidence were aflurded 

you of Max being still alive, what would you think 1’ 
‘Alive? Oh, .* release me from my doubts! Is he alive %’ 

‘He is.’ 

‘But imprisoned ?” 

‘Free as you are ; and a thousand times happier !’ 

‘Ard you have proofs 1” 

‘The best.’ 

‘Give them to me.’ 

‘Tam Max 

St. Julien was silent, breathless, almost stifled with contending emoti- 

ons. 

‘How I have wronged this angel !’ he exclaimed. 

‘Angel, in trath,’ replied Max ; but I, too have wrongly suspected her and 

suffcred inconsequence. Listen. You have heard of the slight altercation we 

had on the evening of our betrothal, which preceded my disappearance. We 

were little more than children ; our quarrel, trivial as were the motives, had all 

the importance which children give to trifles. In a moment of passion, she 

told me she would never be mine ; she commanded me never to see her more, 

I obeyed. I letfMonteregale. Deeply mortfied at having been suspected by 

her I loved to be guilty of a petty ambition, | made a vow never to return. I 

changed my name aud travelled. Quintilia thought I should return ; uneasy 

that I did not she sought for me everywhere, and at last concluded that I had 

put an end t,o my existence. She remained true to my memory. Accident 

threw us together amonth ago, We had both suffered and reflected much. 

The past was forgotten in our rapture. I only await certain formalities to an- 

nounce myself and claim the hand of my beloved.’ é 

St. Julien wept silently ; but his tears were those of an overwrought happi- 

ness. 

‘For you, Julien, a word of friendly counsel. Travel for one year. You will 

then have conquered your love ; but you will have reserved a place in your 

heart for friendship. Quintilialoves you ; Lesteem you. Comeback to usat 

the expiration of a year, and then live with us, I hope for ever.’ 

St. Julien grasped his hand with peculiarfervour. The day following he set 

off for Rome. 








MILITARY 'TABLEAUX ; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON. 
BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
THE BRANDENBURGH HUSSARS IN THE CAMPAIGNS OF 
1813 AND 1814. 
In the prefatory"remarks to our last Tableaux, we gave a brief account of 
the literature which sprung up in Germany alter the great nativnal rising 
against Napeleon in 1813. And though the books of military adventures 
then mentioned were only intended by their authors as popular works to recall 
the stirring scenes of the war, and amuse idle readers, they will necessarily 
attain a higher value by time, and lend important aid to future historians, by 
showing the peculiar nature of the patriot spirit which sent so many gallant 
armies into the field,—armies composed of half wained and ill equipped mili- 
tias, and enthusiastic volunteers, who yet avenged the defeats sustained by the 
highly drilled soidiers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Our object here is 
neither to analyse the spirit of which we have spoken, nor to explain the re- 
sulis to which it led; we only propose to augment the number of our Tableaux, 
taking our subject, as formerly promised, trom Sprengel’s Pictures, sketched 
during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. ail 

Sprengel was astudent at the university of Halle, when the War of Libera- 
tion broke out. Though very young, probably not more than eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, he no sooner saw the banner of German liberty un- 
furled, than, bidding farewell tothe Muses, he purcbased a gallant steed, and 
mounted a dashing uniform—for a handsome uniform is never without at- 
tractions—and joined the Prussian Hussars of Brandenburgh as a volunteer 
horseman, Some of the adventures of the campaigns we propose to deline- 
ate in the present Tableau. 

Mighty hosts, destined to decide the fate of Europe, are gathering round 
Leipzig ; trom all querters Napoleon is calling his myriads to the field; and 
Marshal Augereau, with a newly raised army-corps, together with a body of 
old tried cavalry, brought trom beyond the Pyrenees, to aid their master in his 
utmost need, are hastening on to the banks of the Pleisse. The Austrian di- 
vision of Count Guilay, aided by swarms ot light oops, Cossacks, and Prus- 
sian hussars, intercept the passage, and occupy the banks of the Saale. But, 
unable tw contend in open field with the marshal's whole force, or feebly led 
perhaps, they are content to harass and impede the march by constant skir- 
mishes, by attacking convoys and detachments ;. leaving the main body ot the 
French corps to join Napoleon, and share in the overthiow experienced in the 
great ‘ Battle of Nations,’ 

One of the skirmishes fought during these operations we propose to relate 
here in the words of Sprengel, not merely for a curious military avowal made 
by the German author, but to give Captain, now Colonel, Puckier, of the 
Prussian Hussar Guard, credit for a very gallant action which he performed, 
and which, in our admiration of all titled foreigners, whom chance or for- 
tnoehunting pursuits bring to our shores, we ascribed to the vulgar libeller, 
Prince Puckler Muskau, who repaid the attention so undeservedly heaped 
upon him in England by vilifying our country and our people. — 

A cavalry encounter has taken place, and both parties, having re-formed 
their ranks, are watching each other :— 

‘The old French cavalry, which had come trom Spain, composed ot the 
best soldiers that remained to Napoleon, did not share in the poltroonery of 
the other troops, but stood their ground firmly as a rampart, we were so near 
that | conid observe their calm, bronzed, weather-beaten taces, which contrast- 
ed strangely with the ruddy glow of excitement depicted on the countenances 
of our men. While we were thus halting, a gigantic and black-bearded car- 
bineer officer, mounted on a colossal steed, rode to the front, and, brandishing 
his sword, called out, ‘Come on—come on if you have courage 4g _Count 
Puckler, our captain, instantly replied, ‘ [ am coming ;’ and, dashing forward 
on his active chestnut, attacked the Goliath sword in hand, The combat was 
brief, and, afier two or three cuts, the French boaster measured his length on 
the ground. 

“His fall was a signal for us to set on. A rattling fire of carbines gave us 
the welcome, but did not arrest our progress. At the moment when the squad- 
ron closed, I perceived that our troop-sergeant-major, an old and highly valued 
soldier, had been wounded ard was falling from his horse. Seizing him, I en- 
deavoured to support him with my left hand while I engaged a French horse- 
man with my right. After parrying several blows in the melee, I was obliged 
to relinquish my hold of the gallant old sergeant at the very moment when, 
with a feeling of anguish, suchas I never felt either before or afterwards, I saw 
our men broken and forced to fly, and found myself carried along with them in 
the route. Near me rode General Thielman, who never ceased calling out, 
“Halt, halt,” till, observing the French completely mixed with us, I heard him 
exclaim with indignation, “‘O Prussians, Prussians, I should never have believ- 
ed this of you,’—words that cut me and many others tothe very heart. 

‘The chase continued for about a hundred yards, when the enemy desisted 
from further pursuit and enabled us to halt and reform our ranks. We were 
readier than our adversaries, and were already prepared to fall upon them in 
their disordered state, when the Austrian Light Horse trotted to the front and 
drove them back to their reserves. 

“ This action is remarkable,” says Sprengel, ‘as it was really fought man 
to man, for our soldiers were mixed and for several minutes engaged in hand- 
to-hand combat with the enemy, before it could be told which party would prove 
victorious. We were, no doubt, broken; but the enemy were so likewise on 
several points. The most experienced borseman did not recollect a similar 
combat, and it is the only one of all the actions in which I was engaged, either 
before or afterwards, in which one of the parties did not turn at, or even before, 
the very moment of closing.” We record these words here for the benefit of 
tne rule-and-square tacticians of the pipe-clay school. 

But brief space have we here for tactical speculations ; ‘ the world is burn- 
ing,” the battle of Leipsic has been fought; Napoleon, with his broken and 
vanquished bands, shrinks back upon the Rhine, * but finds no lair,” and France 
itself is invaded. The Brandenburgh Hussars are now under the orders ot 
Blucher, of the old patriot “‘ whose daring energy,” as the French writers ex- 
press it, “ brought allied armies and allied sovereigns to the field.” And our 
author, when we next take him up, is in command of a small foraging party, 
sent out from the corps, blockading Thionville. 

“At eight o'clock at night I received orders to collect my party and take 
possession of a village that lay beyond the skirts of the wood we occupied and 
within range of the fortress. I was desired to load all the supplies it might be 
found to contain on wagons and bring them to the regiment, as the place itself 
was to be immediately set on fire. Our arrangemeuts were soon made, and 
protected by flanking partes and an advanced guard, we rode on towards the 
unhappy village. It was found unoccupied by the enemy and apparently de- 
serted by the inhabitants. Our task thus facilitated, we posted picquets to pre- 
vent surprise, and, leaving one half of the party mounted, proceeded to our 
work, 
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“ Followed by three hussars, I entered what seemed the largest house in the 
place, and whch was found to contain ample supplies of every kind. Waile 
the men were executing their orders 1 seated myself near a quickly-lighted fire 
in one of the rooms to await the result, and was musing rather calinly, pernee. 
on the ruin that war brings in its train, when a hussar cutered to tell me that 
he had only found a single door locked in the whole house, and wished to receive 
orders about it. I accompanied him to this single barrier, the door of a garret 
room, which yielded to the first kick. Wild shrieks of fear and despair, raised 
by female voices, greeted our entrance into the apartment, and by the aid of 
our lanthorn, we discovered eight or ten women crowded together in a corner 
and prrew! absolutely petrified images or terror. , 

‘‘T addressed them in French and told them they were in no danger, had 








nothing to apprehend, and requested them to come down and dress some pro- 
visions for the detachment. The first that ventured to come forward was 
Mademoiselle Marlon, a young lady of sixteen, the daughter of the mayor, and 
the pretiiest little round-faced girl I ever saw in France, Taking her by the 
hand, and speaking as gently asI could, I drew her from the garret, desizing 
the others to fullow ; and while the elders were busied in the kitchen, the young 
lady and [ seated ourselves near the fire in the parlour. ‘ You are so young,’ 
she said, ‘that you can surely intend us no harm.’ | repeated my assurance 
be she had nothing whatever to dread, and we were soon onthe most friendly 
‘ooting. \ 

. She told me that all the inhabitants had fled into the recesses of the forest ; 
but that she and her mother, together with the rest of the female household, 





had remained to share the fate of their dwelling, trusting to escape discovery in ! a)| 


the garret, as all the stores and best rooms were left open. 


that were not disposed to run, whether {rom courage or exhaustion I shall not 
pretend to say. 

‘The most richly laden with spoil was, as usual, the Hussar Brand, of the 
third squadron of our regiment. This man, who was already advanced in 
years, was ot dark, moody, and reserved disposition, but an admirable soldier ; 
as a horseman and swordsman, he was second to none in the corps, and was 
boldest of the bold whenever buoty was to be gained. Withhim war was a 
trade; he tought for gold, and in this pursuit shot or cut down his man with 
the most business-like skill ible, neveromiiting to despoil the slain. Rich 
in watches, Napoleons, and other valuables, well-conditioned, and well-mount- 
ed, for no one knew better how to provide for himself and his good steed, he 
seemed cast in the very mould of one of Wallenstein’s or old Tilly’s horse- 
men. 

‘ After our action of Berry-au-Bac we saw Brand, rolled in a large blue 
cloak, which he bad taken ‘rom a French officer, leading two captured horses 
behind him, not exalting, as tormerly, in the booty gained, but darker and 
more gloomy than usual, and suffering apparently from severe pain or inward 
strife. Owing to his avaricious disposition he had no triends 1n the regiment, 
seemed never, indeed, to seek tor intimacies, remained secluded and mysteri- 
ous tothe last, so that no questions were asked him regarding his present ap- 
pearance. 

‘ Arrived at the village, he sold the captured horses and valises with busi- 
ness-like quickness, and then, to the amazement of all, divided the mone 
among his comrades. Nor did he limit his gifts to the booty of the day; all 
his previvusly acquired wealth, his watches, valuables, and Napoleons, were 

Ucteued~aives to persons for whom he had never evinced the slightest 
friendship or good-will. Even now he seemed perfectly indifierent to the 


“During the discourse I had gradually got my arm round the little girl's | thanks of those on whom he bestowed his gifts, appeared anxious only to get 
waist, and had even taken a friendly kiss without receiving any very serious , rid of the mammon, and tota!ly regardless of the bands into which it might 
rebuke, when a corporal suddenly entered the room with present arms, to fall. 


say that shots had been fired by our advanced sentries. I instantly sprung up | 


‘We had rested ourselves and our horses in the village, when the firing was 


to give orders; but, at the very moment when I moved, I received a dashing | again renewed, and we were called on to march. Having formed, we moved 
cut across the neck with a large carving-knife, and saw Marlon, with flashing | slowly away from Bery-au-bac, directing our eyes towards some hills, on 
eyes, her pretty face distorted by tiger-like fierceness, brandishing the weapon | which the enemy seemed busy. | ‘ Are yon wine-casks or beer-barrels they 
for another blow! The little tigress vzho, alarmed by the sudden entrance of | are bringing up for us yonder?’ said the merry hussar William Ruger tc 


the soldiers, probably dreaded treatment of which nobody dreamed, was instant- 

ly disarmed ; and as my laced collar and leather stock had, though both cut | 
p been saved iny neck, I !ed her to the kitchen, told the women to save them- | 
selves and whatever they could carry with them, as the village would soon be 
in flames, and then hastened tu prepare for my departure. 

“ Having sent onmy convoy and detachinent, 1 followed slowly after, leaving 
the work of destructivn to the artillerymen purposely provided with rockets ; 
and before I reached the wood, the village was already on fire. By the rising 
flame I discovered a strong budy of trench cavalry, who had advanced from 
the fortress, the same probably that had alarmed our sentries. A party of wo- 
men were also seen flying from the burning ruins, and the bold and beautiful 
Marlon was no doubt one of them ‘This, indeed, is the country of heroines ; 
and Domremi. the birth-place of the Maid of Orleans, is at no great distance 
from Thionville 

** Our gathered supplies were brought in safety to the regiment ; but Marlon 
I had never the good fortune to mect again.” 

The campaign is in full progress; a good quarter has, by strange fortune, 
fallen to the share of the author, who, after a hearty meal, is sinking into a 
pleasant slumber, when the trumpets unexpectedly sound to horse, and oblige 
him to take his post in the squadron and join the nightly march. The hussars, 
however, are in goud spirits, and the tale and song, passing merrily along, he!p | 
to divert the tedious way. 

“If a pause occurred,” says our author, “then we had William Ruger, the | 
merriest hursar in the regiment, riding from squadron to squadron, enlivening | 
every one by his natural wit and cheerfulness. Ruger was a brave, tried, and | 
well-dressed soldier, and had, at three diffcrent times, been promoted to the | 
rank of non-commissioned officer, but as often reduced again; for though well | 
able to perform his own duty, he was too much of a humourist to make others 
do theirs. He had, onthe previous day, been quartered in a gentleman's house, | 
whence he had carried away what the Freuch call a maneguin, a doll with | 
joints, sent from Paris into the provinces to exhibit the exact cut of the latest | 
fashions. This was an actual treasure to Ruger. who vow gave regular dra- 
matic representations with it; even his horse, Wisp, was made to act a part, | 





steady old Sergeant Marsha!l. ‘ You'll soon know by the tapping, master 
Bill,’ replied the other. And so, indeed, it proved. A number of shot boomed 
in quick suecession over our heads. One struck heavily in the squadron on 


! our lett. ‘ Dat vash not me, Mr. Sergeant,’ said Ruger; but it was a gallant 
| soldier, nevertheless. We looked along the line; a blood-streaming trunk, 
| rolled in a large blue mantle, fell over the neck of a siariled steed. It was 
| Brand, the only man we lost in this cannonade, aad on whom, it now appear- 
| ed, that soine dark foreboding of approaching tate had shortly before produced 
, so singular an effect.’ 


Eg 


LAMARTINE: 


It is remarkable, that although England is the country in the world which 
bas sent forth the greatest number of ardent and intrepid travellers to explore 
the distant parts of the earth, yet it can by no means furnish an array of writers 
of travels which wili bear a comparison with those whom France can boast. In 
skilful navigation, daring adventure and heroic perseverance, indeed,the country 
of Cook and Davis, of Bruce and Park, of Mackenzie and Buckingham, of 
Burckhardt and Byron, of Parry and Franklin, may well claim the pre-eminence 
of all others in the world. An Englishman firet circumnavigeted the globe ; 
an Englishman alone has seen the fountuins of the Nile; and five years after 
the ardent spirit of Columbus had led his fearful crews across the Atlantic, Se- 
bastian Cabot discovered the shores of Newfoundland, and planted the British 
standard in the regions destined to be peopled with the overflowing multitudes 
of the Anglo Saxon race 

But if we come to the literary works which have followed these ardent and 
energetic efforts, and which are destined to perpetuate their memory to future 
times—the interesting discoveries which have so much extended our knowledge 
and enlarged our resources —the contemplation is by no means to an inhabitant 
of these islands equally satisfactory. ‘The British traveller is essentially a man 
of energy and action, but rarely of contemplation or eloquence. He is seldom 
possessed of the scieutitic acquirements requisite to turn to the best account the 
vast stores of new and original information which are placed within his reach. 


while the burning pipe supplied the place of theatrical lamps. William had | He often observes and collects facts ; but it is as a practical man, or for pro- 
both male and female attire for his doll, and treated us to French as well as to | fessional purposes, rather than as a philosopher. The genius of the Anglo- 
German representations ; sometimes it was tragedy, sometimes it was comedy ; , Saxon race—bold, sagacious and enterprising, rather than contemplative and 
evon operas were performed, for he was the best singer in the regiment, and | scientific—nowhere appears more strongly than in the accounts of the numer- 
perfectly acquainted with theatrical affairs. On the present occasion he was | Ousund intrepid travellers whom they are constantly sending forth into every 
inexhaustible, and kept the whole regiment in high spirits and good humour | part of the earth. We admire their vigour, we are moved by their hardships, 
till sunrise, when he sank on his horse’s neck, and answered to no further chal- | we are enriched by their discoveries ; but if we turn to our libraries for works 


lenge. 
(Rager wasa generous, disinterested fellow, and with all his extravagance, 
a shrewd judge ot character, and was the greatest favourite, not only with 





, 0 convey to future ages an adequate and interesting account of these fascinat- 


ing adventures, we shall, in general, experience nothing but disappointment. 
Few of them are written with that practised hand, that graphic eye, necessary 


the regiment, but with the whole brigade; and we often, indeed, received de- | 19 convey vivid pictures to future times; and though numerous and valuable 


ulations trom the Guards as well as from the Black Hussars, inviting our 
illiam to visitthem. He was, indeed, a treasure, the value of which our 
superiors well kuew how to appreciate, ior he could influence the mood of 





the whole corps, and change it from the lowest despondency to the highest de- | _ ; Soubt 
gree of gaiety. Once only he remained silent for a whole day, and that was} in the widely different education of the students in our universities, and our 


on the melancholy retreat from Chateau Thierry to Chalons sur Marne. 

‘ But on this vccasion, it was the 3d of February, he had given the rein to 
his fancy, and we were all in high spirits in consequence. We had advanced 
by the road froin Vitry to Chalons, and joined several corps, among them the 
Mechlenburg Hussars and the West Prussian Dragoons, but without seeing 
any thing of the enemy, till crossing a field to our right, and ascending a 
= eminence, we perceived before us two lines of French cavalry with a 

ttery of guns preparing to unlimber. 

‘ We now instantly formed and moved forward to the attack. The enemy’s 
first line consisted of two regiments of cuirassiers, with one of chasseurs in 
the centre. The latter fell to our share, and when the charge sounded we 
rushed like a whirlwind upon them.* Ata short distance both parties gave 
a‘fire ; it helped a lite, but the French still stood motionless, and the cuiras- 
siers stood as calmly on their guard, with their long cut-and-thrust swords ad- 
vanced, as if they had been on the parade. 

‘ As our men were in high spirits, their stout sabre-cutS soon made the 
chasseurs give way; part of the right cuirassier regiment was also chased 
trom the fie'd. The routed French carried their second line along with them 
in their flight, the guns fell into our hands, the gunners being either all killed 
or captured, 

‘ Bat the two cuirassier regiments still held their ground, faced about, and 
now fronted ourconfused mass. At this moment my former schoolfellow and 
best friend, Lieutenant Kojesky, bleeding so copiously trom a wound in the 
head that I only recognised him by his voice, rode up to me and requested that 
I would lift his shako, which had been struck off his head and lay near us on 
the ground. I dismouated and complied quickly with his request, the cuiras- 
siers, still preserving their :anks, were drawing near, and some even fired at 
us. Kojesky galloped after our regiment, and [ had already my foot in the 
stirrup, when my tall chesinut, the gilt of Prince Biron, of Courland, receiving 
a wound, made a tremendous plunge, tore the bridle from my hand, and 
dashed away towards the cuirassiers, 

‘ There I stood, a solitary man between two hostile regiments. ‘To reclaim 
my horse under such circumstances was, of course, out of the question ; rais- 
ing my sword, therefore, I directed my steps through the interval that separat- 
ed the two cuirassier corps. A few pistol-shots were fired at me, but no one 
took the trouble to leave the ranks for the purpose of attacking a single dis- 
mounted individual, and I thus passed in satety and in broad day, through the 
centre of many hundred enemies. 

‘ Hastening to the rear to endeavour to obtain another horse, I fell in with 
the West Prussian Dragoons, almost on the very spot whence they had first 
advanced to the attack. They had, as I found, turned at the moment of onset, 
and fled from theenemy. The indignation their conduct excited was univer- 
sal, the very baggage servants spoke of them in terms of reproach. It is a 
curious circumstance that a regiment, composed of men individually as brave 
as the men of any other corps, will sometimes behave badly when acting in 
a body. And this very regiment, which had fought with distinction during 
the previous campaign, has now been Jong disbanded in consequence of re- 
peated misconduct during the campaign in France.” 

Such different condact, on the part of the same men, We should have little 
hesitation in ascribing to the officers, and especially to the commanding offi- 
cer; and, therefore, recommend these passages most particularly to the notice 
of the upholders of the system uf purchasing military rank. 

To proceed, however, with cur tableau, the battle of Laon, that ceali Na- 
poleon’s death -blow, has been fought, and the victorious Bluchei is marching 
to the aid of Prince Schwarzenberg. ( 

‘Beyond Bery-au.Bac, on the road towards Rheims, we overtook a body of 
French cavalry. Their regiments seemed greatly thinned since the baule of 
Laon, but the force here assembled were su perior to ours. We threw them, 
nevertheless, and pursued them far across the country. Our men helped the 
French from their horses, and the Cossacks, who to.lowed, speared them down, 
This sharp practice may form part of the law of nations at the foot of che 
Ural, but will hardly find many advocates in this part of the world. A good 
dea! of booty had fallen to our share, and we captured a number of horses 
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* This ‘ rushing like a whirlwind,’ and yet stopping to fire a volley, is an 

admirable illustration of modern charges.—O. 8. 
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books of travels, as works of reference, load the shelves of our libraries, there 
are surprisingly few which are fitted, from the interest and vivacity of the style 
in which they are written, to possess permanent attractions for mankind. 

Oue great cause of this remarkable peculiarity is without doubt to be found 


practical men. Jn the former, classical attainments are in literature the chief, 
if not exclusive objects of ambitiun; and in covsequence the young aspirants 
for fame who issue from these learned retreats have their minds filled with the 
charms and associations of antiquity to the almost entire exclusion of objects 
of present interest and importance. The vigorous practical meu,again, who are 
propelled by the enterprise and exertions of our commercial towns, are saga- 
cious and valuable observers; but they have seldom the Cultivated minds, pie- 
torial eye, or powers of description requisite to convey vivid or interesting 1m- 
pressions to others. ‘Thus our scholars give us little more than treatises on 
lascriptions, and disquisitions on the sites of ancient towns, while the accounts 
of our practical men are chiefly occupied with commercial enquiries, on subjects 
connected with trade and navigation. ‘The cultiva'ed and enlightened travel- 
ler, whose mind is alike opento the charm of ancient story and the interest of 
modern achievement—who is classical without being pedantic, graphic and yet 
faithful, enthusiastic and yet accurate, discursive and at the same time imagio- 
ative, is almost unknown amongst us. It will continue to be so as long as 
education in our universities is exclusively devoted to Greek and Latin verses 
or the higher mathematics; and in academies to book-keeping and the rule of 
three ; while so broad and sullen a line as heretofore is drawn between the 
studies of our scholars and the pursuits of our practical citizens, To travel to 
good purpose, requires a mind stored with much and varied information ia sci- 
ence, statistics, geography, literature, history and puvetry. To describe what 
the traveller has seen, requires in addition to this, the eye of the painter, the 
oul of a poct, and the hand of a practised composer. Probably it will be 
deemed no easy matter to find such a combination in any country, or in any 
ago ; and most cerlainly the system of education, neither at our learned uni- 
versities nor our commercial academies, is fitted to produce it. 

It is from inattention to the vast store of previous information requisite to 
make an accomplished traveller, and still more, a writer of interesting travels, 
that failures in this branch of literature are so glaring and so frequent. In 
other depaitments of knowledge, a certain degree of information is felt to be 
requisite before a man can presume to write a book. He cannot produce a 
treatise on mathematics, without knowing at least Euclid, nor a work on history 
without having read Hume, nor on political economy without having acquired 
a smattering of Adam Sinith. But in regard to travels, no previous informa- 
tion is though to be requisite. Ifthe persou who sets out on a tour has only 
money in his pocket, and health to get to his journey’s end, he is deemed suffi- 
ciently qualified to come out with his two cr three post octavos. If he is an 
Honourable, or known at Almacks, so much the better; that will ensure the 
sale of the first edition. If he can do nothing else, he car at least te!l the dishes 
which he got to dinner at tne different inns, and the hetels where comiortable 
beds are to be found. ‘nis valuable information, interspersed with a few des- 
criptions of scencs, copied from guide books, and anecdotes picked up at tadles 
WVhote or on board steamoats, constitute the stock in.trade of many an adven- 
turer who embarks in the specvlation of paying by publication the expenses of 
his travels. We have nv individeals in view in these remarks; we spezk of 
things in general, as they are,ur rather as they have been; for we believe these 
ephemeral travels, like other ephemerais, have had their day, and are fest dying 
out. The market has become so glutted with them that they are ina great 
many instances, uss leable. / 

The classical travellers of Eagland, from Addison to Eustace and Clarke, 
constitute en important and valuable body of writers in this braneh of literature 
infinitely superior to the fashionable tours which rise up and disappear like bub- 
bles on the surface of society. It is impossible to read these elegant produc- 
tions without feeling the mind overspread with the charm which arises from the 
exquisite remains and heart-stirring associations with which they are filled. But 
their interest is almost exclusively class:cal ; they are invaluable to the accom- 
plished scholar, but they speak in an unknown tongue to the great mass of men. 
They see nature only through the medium of antiquity: beautiful in their 
allusion to Greek or Roman remains, eloquent in the description of scenes allu- 
ded to in the classical writers, they have dwelt little on the simple scenes of 
the unhistoric world. ‘To the great moral and social questions which now agi- 
tate soc‘ety, and so strongly move the hearts of the great body of men, they 
are entire strangers. Their works are the elegant companions of the scholar 
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or the antiquary, not the heart-stirring friends of the cottage or the fireside 

Infecior to Britain in tne energy and achievements of the travellers whom she 
has sent forth, and beyond measure beneath her in the amount of the addition 
she has made to geographical science, France is yét greatly superior, at least 
of late years, in the liierary and scientific attainments of the wanderers whos e 
works have been given to the world. Four among these stand pre.eminent, 
whose works, in very different styles, are at the head of European literature 
in this very interesting department—Humboldt, Chateaubriaud, Michaud, and 
Lamartine. Their styles are so various, and the impression produced by read- 
ing them so distinct, that it is difficult to believe that they have arisen m the 
same nation and age of the world. 

Humboldt is, in many respects, and perhaps upon the whole, at the head 
of the ist; and to his profound and varied works we hope to be able to de- 
vote a future paper. He unites, in a degree that perhaps has never before 
been witnessed, the most various qualities, and which, from the opposite 
characters of mind which they require, are rarely found in unison. A pro- 
found philosopher, an accurate observer of nature, an unwearied statist, he is 
at the same time an eloquent writer, an incomparable describer, and an ardent 
friend of social improvement. Science owes to his indefatigable indusiry 
many of her most valuable acquisitions ; geography, to his intrepid perse- 
verance, many of its must important disvoveries ; the arts, to his poetic eye 
and fervid eluquence, many ot their brightest pictures. He unites theaustere 
grandeur of the exact sciences to the bewitching charm of the fine arts. It is 
this very combination which prevents his works from being generally popular. 
The riches of his knowledge, the magnitude of his contributions to scientific 
discovery, the fervour of his descriptions of vature, alternately awaken our 
admiration and excile our surprise ; but they oppress the mind. To be rightly 
apprehended, they require a reader in some degree familiar with all these 
subjects; and how man; of these are to be met witht’ —The man who takes 
an interest in his scientific observations will seldom be transported by his 
pictures of scenery; the social observer, who extracts the rich collection of 
tacts which he has accumulated regarding the people whom he visited, will 
be indifferent to his geographical discoveries. here are: tew Humboldts 
either in the reading or thinking world. 

Chateaubriand is a traveller of a wholly different character—he lived entire- 
ly in antiquity. But it is not the antiquity of Greece and Rome which has 
alone fixec his regards, as it has done those of Clarke and Eustace—it is the 
recollections of chivalry, the devout spirit of the pilgrim, which chiefly warm- 
ed his ardent imagination. He is universaliy allowed by Frenchmen of all 
parties to be their first writer ; and it may be cunceived what brilliant works 
an author of such powers, and eminently gifted both with the soul of a poet 
and the eye of a painter, must have produced in describing the historic scenes 
to which his pilgrimages extended. He went to Greece and ithe Holy Land 
with a mind devout rather than enlightened, credulous rather than inquisitive. 
Thirsting for strong emotions, he would be satisfied ; teeming with the recol- 
lections and visions of the past, he traversed the places hallowed by his early 
aflections with the fondness of a lover who returns to the home of his bliss, of 
a mature man who revisits the scenes of his infancy. He cared not to enquire 
what was true or what was legendary in these time-hallowed ‘raditions ; he 
gladly accepted them as they stood, and studiously averted all enquiry into 
the foundation on which they rested. He wandered over the Peloponnesus 
or Judea with the fond ardour of an Engiishscholar who seeks in the Palatine 
Mount the traces of Virgil’s enchanting description of the hut of Evander, and 
rejects as sacrilege every attempt to shake his faith. 

‘When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s vision draws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws!’ 
Even in the woods ot America, the same ruling passion was evinced. In 
those pathless solitudes, where no human foot had ever trod but that of the 
wandering savage, and the majesty of nature appeared in undisturbed re , 
his thoughts were still of the Old World. It was on the historic lands that 
his heart was set. A man himself, he dwelt on the scenes which had been 
signalized by the deeds, the sufferings, the glories of man. 

Michaud’s mind is akin to that ot Chateaubriand, and yet different in many 
important particulars. The learned and inde ‘atigable historian of the Crusades, 
he has traversed the shores of the Mediterranean—the scene, as Dr. Johnson 
observed, of all that can ever interest man—his religion, his knowledge, his 
arts—with the ardent desire to imprint on his mind the scenes and images 
which met the eyes of the holy warriors. He seeks to transport us tothe days 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and Raymond of Toulouse; he thirsts with the 
Christian host at Dorisalus, he shares in its anxieties at the siege of Antioch, 
he patticipates in its exultation at the storming of Jerusalem. The scenes 
visited by the vast multitude of warriors who, during two hundred years, 
were precipitated from Europe on Asia, have almost all been visited by him, 
and described withthe accuracy ot an antiquary and the enthusiasm of a poet. 


former generous sacrifice and heroic achievements, and the vast and massy 
structures erected on either side during those terrible wars—when, for centn- 
ries, Europe strove hand to hand with Asia—most of which have undergone 
very little alteration, enable him to describe them almost exactly as they ap- 





peared to the holy warrivis. ‘The interest of his pilgrimage in the kasi, ac- 
cordingly, is peculiar, but very great; it is not so much a book of travels asa 
moving chronicle; but, Jike Sir Walter Scott’s Minstreisy of the Borders, it 
is a chronicle clothed in a very different garb from the homely dress of the 
olden time, {ttransports us back, not only in time butin idea, six hundred 
years; but it does so with the grace of modern times—it clothes the profound 
feelings, the generous sacrifices, the forgetfulness of seli of the twelfth century, 
with - poetic mind, the cultivated taste, the refined imagery of the nine- 
teenth. 

Lamartine has traversed the same scenes with Chateaubriand and Michaud, 
and yet he has done so in a different spirit; and the character of his work is 
essentially different from either. He - not the devout credulity of the first, 
nor the antiquarian zeal and knowledge of the last; but he is superior to either 
in the description of nature, and the painting vivid and interesting scenes on 
the mird of the reader. His work is a moving panorama, in which the his- 
toric scenes, and azure skies, and placid seas and glowing sunsets, of the East, 
are portrayed in all their native biilliancy, and in richer even than their native 
colours. His mind is stored with the associations and ideas of antiquity, and 
he has thrown over his descriptions of the scenes of Greece or Holy Writ, all 
the charms of such recollections ; but he has done so in a more general and 
catholic spirit than either of his predecessors. He embarked for the Holy 
Land shortly before the Revolution of 1830; and his thoughts, amidst all the 
associations of antiquity, constantly reverted to the land of his fathers—its 
distractions, its woes, its ceaseless turmoil, its gloomy social prospects, Thus, 
with all his vivid imagination and unrivaled powers of description, the turn 
of his mind is essentiaily contemplative. He looks on the pasi as an emb'em 
of the present; he sees, in the tall of Tyre and Athens and Jerusalem, the 
fate which one day awaits his own country; and mourns less the decay of 
human things, than the popular passions and national sins which have 
brought that ins‘ability in close proximity to his own times. ‘This sensitive 
and foreboding disposition was much increased by the death of his daughter— 
a charming child of fourteen, the companion of his wanderings, the depository 
of his thoughts, the darling of his aflections—who was snatched away in the 
spring of life, when in health and joy, by one of the malignant fevers inciden: 
to the pestilential plains of the East. ’ 

Though Lamartine’s travels are continuous, he does not, like most other 
wanderers, furnish us with a journal of every day’s proceedings. He was 
too well aware that many, perhaps most, days on a journey are monotonous 
or uninteresting; and that many of the details of a traveller’s progress are 
wholly unworthy of being recorded, because they are neither amusing, eleva- 
ting, nor instructive. He paints, now and then, with all the force of his 
magical pencil, the more brilliant or characteristic scenes which he visited, 
and intersperses them with reflections,moral aud social; such as would natural- 
ly be aroused in a sensitive mind by the sight of the ruins of ancient, and the 
contemplation of the decay of modern times. 

He embarked at Marseilles, with Madame Lamartine and his little daugh- 
ter Julia, on the 10th July, 1830. The following is the picture of the yearn- 
ings of his mind on leaving his native land; and they convey a faithful im- 
age of his intellectual temperament :— 

‘| feel itdeeply ; 1 am one only of those men, without a distinctive charac- 
ter, of a transitory and fading epuch, whose sighs have found an echo—only 
because the echo was more poetical than the poet. I belonged w another age 
by my desires: I feel in myself another man ; the immense and boundless hori- 





zon of philosophy, at once profound, religious, and poetical, bas opened to 
my view; but the punishment of a wasted youth overtook me; it soon faded 
from my sight. Adieu, then, to the dreams of genius, to ‘he aspirations ol 
intellectual enjoyment! It is too late: I have not physical strength to accom- 
plish any thing great. I wil! sketch some scenes—] wil! murmur some Strains ; 
and that is all. Yetit God would grant my prayers, here is the object for 
which I would petition—a poem, such as my heart desires, and his greatness 
deserves !—a faithful, breathing image of his creation : of the boundless world, 
visivle and invisible! That would indeed be a worthy inheritance to leave 
to an era of darkness, ot doubt, and of sadness !—an inheritance which would 
nourish the present age, and cause the nex! (o spring with renovated youth.’ 
—- Voyages en Orient, 1. 49 50,* 

One of his first nocturnal reveries at sea, portrays the tender and profound. 
ly religious impressions ot his mind :— 


*We have translated all the passages ourselves ; the versions hitherto pub- 
lished in this country give, as most English translations of Fiench works ¢@ 





a most imperfect idea of the original. 


With the old chronicles in his hand, he treads with veneration the scenes of 
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“1 walked for an hour on the deck of the vessel alone, and immersed alter- 
nately ia sad consoling reflections.. I repeated in my heart all the prayers 
which | learned in infancy irom my moiher ; the verses, the tragments of the 
Psalms, which I had so olten heard her repeat to aerseli, when walking in 
the evening in the garden of Melly. { experienced a melaucholy pleasure ia 
thus scattering them, in my turn, to the waves, to the winds, to that Ear whi ch 
is ever open to every real movement of the heart, though not yet uttered by 
the lips. The prayer which we have heard repeated by one we have loved, 
and who is no more, is doubly sacred. Who among us would not prefer a 
few words of prayer tanghtus by our mother, tothe most eluquent sapplication 
composed by ourselves? Thence itis that whatever religious creed we may 
adopt at the age of reason, the Christian prayer will be ever the prayer of the 
humnin race. I prayed, in the prayer ol the church for the evening at sea; 
also for that dear being, who never thought of danger to accompary ber hus- 
band, and that lovely child, who played at the moment on the poop with th . 
goat which was to give it milk on board, and with the little kids w hich licked 
her suow-white hands, and sported with her long and fair ringlets.’ —(f. 57.) 

A night scene on the coast of Provence gives a specimen of his descriptive 
powels. i 

‘It was night—that is, what they call night in’ those climates; but how 
many days have 1 seen less brilliant on the banks of the Thames, the Seine, 
the Saonc, or the Lake uf Geneva! A fuil moon shone inthe firmament, and 
cast into the shade our vessel, which lay motionless on the water at a little 
distance from ithe quay. he moon, in her progress through the heavens, had 
leit a path marked as if with red sand, with which she bad besprinkied the 
half oi the sky; the remainder was clear deep bine, which melied into white as 
she advanced. On the horizon, at the distance of two miles, between tvohitle | 
isles, of which the one had head!ands pointed and coloured like the Coliseum 
ai Rome,while the other was violet like the flower of the lilac, the image ol 
a vast ciiy appeared on the sea. It was an illusion, dowbiless; but it had all 
the eppearance of reality. You saw clearly the comes glanciug—dazaling 
lines of palaces—quays flooded by a soft and sereve lieht; on the tight and 
the leit the waves were seen to sparkle and enclose it on either side; it was 
Venice o: Malta reposing in the midst of the wa’ers. ‘The illusion was produced 
by the reflection of the moon, when her rays fell perpendicularly on the wa- 
ters; near the eye, the radiance spread and expanded in a stream of gold and 
silver between wo shores of azure. On the left, the gall extended to the sum- 
mit of a long and obscure range of serrated mountains; on the right opened 
a narrow ane deep valley, where a fountain gushed forth beneath the shade of 
aged trees; behind, rose a jill, clothed to the top with olives, which in the 
night appeared dark, from ils summitto its base—a line of Gotaic towers 
and white houses broke the obscurity of the wood, and drew the thoughts to 
the abodes, the joys, and the sutleringsuf wan. Farther off, in the extremity 
of the gulf, three enormous rocks rose, like pillars without base, from the sur- 
face of the waters—-their forims were jaotastic, their surtace polished like flinis | 
by the action of the waves; but those flints were moun'‘ains—the remains, | 
doubiiess, of that primeval ocean which once overspread the earth, and of 
which our seas are but a feeble image.’—( LI. 66.) 

A rocky bay on the same roinaatic coast, now rendered accessible to trav- 
ellers by the magnilicent road of the Corniche, projected, and in part exeented 
by Napoleon, furnishes another subject for his exquisite pencil:— 

‘A mile to the eastware on the coast, the mountains, where they dip into the 
sea, are broken as if by the strokes of enormous clubs—hnge fragments have 
fallen, and are strewed in wild confusion at the foot of the clifis, or amidst 
the biue and green waves of the sea, which incessantly leaves them. ‘I'he 
waves brea< on these huge masses without intermission, with a hullow and al- 
ternating roar, or rise up in sheets of foam, which besprinkle their hoary 
frosts. ‘These masses of mountains —for they are too large to be cailed rocks 
—are piled and heaped together in such nuinbers, that they form an innumera- 
ble number of narrow havens, of profound caverns, of sounding grottues, of 
gloomy fissures—of which the children of some ot the neighbouring fishermen 
alone know the windings and the issues. One of these caverns, into which 
you enter by a natural arch, the sammit of which is formed by ad enormous 
block of granite, lets in the sea, through which it flows into a dark and narrow 
valley, which the waters fill entirely, with a surface as limpii and smooth as 
the firmament which they reflect. ‘The sea preserves in this sequestered nook 
that beautiful tint of bright green, ot which marine painters so strongly feel 
the value, bat which they can never transfer exactly to their canvass; for the 
eye sees much which the hand strives in vain to imitate, 

‘ Onthetwo sides of that marine valley rise two prodigicus walls of per- 
pendicular rock, of an uniform aud sombre hue, similar to thatof iron ore, 
after it has issued and cooled from the furnace. Not a plant, nota moss caa 
find a slope or a crevic2 wherein to insert its roots, or cover the rocks with 
those waving garlands which so often in Savoy clothe the cliils, where they 
flowerto God alone. Black, naked, perpendicular, repelling the eye by their 
awful aspect—they seem to have been placed there for no other purpose but to 
protect trom the sea-breezes the hills ot olives and vines, which bloom under 
their shelter; an image ot those ruling men in a stormy epoch, who seem | 
glaced by Providence to bear the fury of all the tempesis of passion and of 
time, to screen the weaker but happier race of mortals, At the bottom of the 
bay the sea expands a little, assumes a bluer tint as it comes to reflect more of 
the cloudless heavens, and at length its tiny waves die away ona bed of vio- 
lets, as closely netted together as the sand apon the shore. Ifyou disembark 
from the bvat, you find in the cleft of a neighbouring ravine a founiain of 
living water, which gushes beneath a narrow path tormed by the goats, which 
leads up from this sequestered solitude, amidst overshadowing fig-trees and 
oleanders, to the cultivated abodes of men. I’ew scenes struck me so much 
in my long wanderings. Jts charm consists in that exquisile Union of force 
and grace, which forms the perfection of ratural beauty as of the highest 
class of intellectual beings: it isthat mysterious hymen of the land and the 
sea, surprised, as it were, in their most secret and hidden union. It is the 
image of perfec. calm and inaccessible solitude, close to the theatre of tumult- 
uous tempests, where theic near roar is heard with such terror, where their 
foaming but lessened waves yet break upon the shore. It is One of those nu- 
merous chefs d’cewvre of creation which Godhas scattered over the earth, as if 
to sport with contrasts, but which he conceals so frequently On the summit of 
naked rocks, in the depth of inaccessible ravines, on the unapproachable shores 
of the ocean, like jewelswhich he unveils rarely and that only to shepherds 
or fishermen, or the devout worshippers uf nature.’—(l. 73—74,) 

This styxe of description of scenery is peculiar to this age, and in it La- 
martine may safely be pronounced without a rival in the whole range of 
literature. It was with Scott and Chateaubriand that the S’aphic style of de- 
lineation arose in England and France ; but he has pushed the art further than 
either of his yreat predecessors, 

Milton and Phomson had long ago indeed, in poetry, painted nature in the 
most enchanting, as well asthe truest colours; but in prose little was to ba 
found except a general and vague description ofa class of objects, as lakes, 
mountains, and rivers, without any specification of teatures and details, so as 
to convey a definite and distinct impression to ihe mind of the reader. Even 
the classical mind and refined taste of Addison could not attain this graphic 
style; his descriptions of scenery, like that of all prose writers down to the 
ciose of the eighteenth century, are lostin vague zeneraliies, Like almost 
all descriptions of bates in modern time., they are solike each other that you 
cannot distinguish one from the other. Scott and Chateaubriand, when they 
did apply their great powers to the delineation of aature, were incomparably 
faithful as well as powerfully imaginative ; but such descriptions were, for 
the most part, but a secondary object with them. Thebumaa heart was their 

reat study ; the vicissitudes or life the inexhaustible theme of their genius, 

ith Lamartine, again, the description of nature is the primary object. Itis 
lo convey a vivid impression of the scenes he has visited that he had written : 
to kindle in his reader’s mind the train of emotion and association which 
their contemplation awakened in his own, that he had exerted all his powers, 

He is much more laboured and minute, in consequence, than either of his 

ae aroa he records the tints, the forms, the lights, the transient effects 

painter's enthusiasm and all a poet’s power; and succeeds, in any 








oa all familiar with the objects of nature, in conjuring up images as 
ae artes perhaps more beautiful, than the originals which he por- 


bity with ay preatness of his powers, however, in this respect, and the faci- 
asmagoria wa € commits to paers, ho wnole features of the splendid phant- 
his work - eu his memory is stored, arises the principal defect ot- 
try at idee ioaen [ ‘reamstance which has hitherto prevented it in this coun- 
dant merits, He ein general popularity commensurate to its ranscen- 
dant in number ani ae ete mages i his descriptions are redun- 
isfatigued by the constant ir i ntcng mn the most imaginative reader 
in the perpetual effort .. ain upon its admiration—the fancy is exhausted 
Images of beauty iene ive the scenes which he porirays to the eye. 
Se Bane te eaten oon to be found in his four volumes of Travels in 
ume of ordinary adventare. weget colours of the rainbow, forty vol- 
repetition of dazzling objects ; mmosons, "some Tepose amidst ihe constant 
: *3 Mouotony, insipidity, ordinary life, even du 
ness itself, would often be a relie! amidst the connie howiet vensing ima- 
f., Sir Walter Scott says, in one of his novels—‘ Be assured that wherever 


am particulary dall, it is not without an obj ’ : 
: n object ; i w 
sometimes be the better of following the eleten” oe Senn Sere 


his volumes with the feeling so well known atl tin diss Riad ae 
‘I hope toGod there is nothing more Ww he thy ow pee en mere 
the necessary respite of unexciting disquisition (. rest yur rea le a inde we 
shall again bring torward one of his glowing piciyres.— os 
‘Between the sea and the last heights of Lebanon, w) ich sink rapidly almost 
to the water's edye, ex'ends a plain eight leagues in length by ee ug sit 
broad : sandy, bare, covered only with thorny arbutus, browsed by the camels 


We generally close one of 


of caravans. From it darts out into the sea an advanced peninsula, linked to the 
c onlinent only by a narrow chaussée of shining eand, borne hither by the winds 
of Egypt. Tyre, now called Suur by the Arabs, is situated at the extremity of 
this peninsula, and seems, at a distance, to rise out of the waves. ‘The modern 
town, at first sight, hasa gay and smiling appearance ; but a nearer approach 
dispels the illusion, and exhibits only a few hundred crumbling and half-deser- 
ted houses, where the Arabs, in the evening, assemble to shelter their flocks 
which have browsed in the narrow plain. Such 1s all that now remains of the 
mighty Tyre. It has neither a harbour to the sea, nor a road to the land ; the 
prophecies have long been accomplished in regard to it. 

‘We moved on in silence, buried in the contemplation of the dust of an em- 
phe which we trod. We followed a path in the middle of the plain of Tyre, 
between the town and the hills of grey and naked rock which Lebanon has 
thrown down towards the sea. We arvived abreast of this city, and touched a 
mound of sand which appears the sole remaining rampart to prevent it from 
being overwhelmed by the waves of the ocean or the desert. 1 thought of the 
prophecies, and called to mind some of the eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel. 
As | was making these reflections, some objects, black, gigantic, and motion- 
less, appeared upon the summit of one of the overhanging cliffs of Lebanon ; 
which there advanced far into the plain. They resembled five black statues, 
placed on arock astheir huge pedestal. At first we thought it was five Be- 
douins, wiio were there statioued to fire upon us from their inaccessible heights, 
but when we were at the distance of fifty yards, we beheld one of them open 
its enormous wings, and flap them against its sides witha sound like the un- 
lorling of a sail. We shen perceived they were &ve eagles of the largest spe- 
cies I nave ever seen, either in the Alps or our musettns. They made no at- 
tempt to move when we approached ; they seemed to regard themselves as 
Kings of the desert, looked on Tyre as an appanage which belonged to them 
and whither they were about to return. Nothing more supernatural ever met 
my eyes ; [ could almost suppose that behind them I saw the terrible figure of 
Ezekiel, the poet of vengeance, pointing to the devoted city which the divine 
wrath had overwhelined with destruction. ‘Che cischarge of a few muskets 
made thei rise from their rock: but they showed uo disposition to move from 
their ominous perch, and, soon retuming, floated over our beads, regardless o! 
the shots fired at them, as if the eagles of Gud were beyond the reach of hu- 
man injury.’—(II. 8-9 ) 

(To be Continued.) 


MARSTON, OR 'THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Resumed from the Albion of October 5th. 
PART XIV. 

Europe had never seen so complete or so powerful an army as that which 
was now assembled within sight of Valenciennes. ‘The ciiy was already 
regarded as in our possession: and crowds of military swangers, from every 
part of the Continent, came day by day pouring into the allied camp. No- 
thiag could equal the admiration excited by the Briiish troops. The admira- 
ble strength, stature, and discipline of the men, and the successes which they 
had already obtained, made them the first object of universal interest; and 
ihe parades cf our regiments formed a daily levee of princes and nobles, It 
was impossible that soldiership could be on a more stately scale. Other 
times have followed, which have shown the still statelier sight of nations 
inarching to battle; but the hundred thousand men who marched under Co- 
bourg to tcke up their positions in the tines of Valenciennes, filled the eye oi 
KXuiope; and never was there a more brilliant spectacle. 

At ijength orders were seat to prepare for action, and the staff of the army 
were busily employed in examining the ground. The Guards were ordered 
to cover the operations of the pioneers; and all was soon in readiness for the 
night on which the first trench was to be opened. A siege is always the 
most difficult labour of an army, and there is none which more perplexes a 
general. ‘To the troops it is incessant toil—to the general, continua! anxiety. 
The men always have the sense of that disgust which grows upon the soldier 
where he contemplates a six weeks’ delay in the sight of stone walls; and 
the commander, alive to every sound of hazard, feels that he yet must stand 
still, and wait for the attack of every force which can be gathered round the 
horizon. He may be the lion, bnt he is the hon in a chain—formidable, per- 
haps, to those who may venture within its length, but wholly helpless against 
all beyond. Yet those feelings, inevitable as they are, were but slightly felt 
in our encampment round the frowning ramparts of the city. 

We had already swept aii before us; we had learned the language of vic- 

tory; we were in the midst of a county abounding with all the good things 
of life, and which, though far from exhibiting the luxuriant beauty of the 
British plains, was yet rich and varicus enough to please the eye. Ourcamp 
was one vast scene of gaiety. War had, it ever, laid aside its darker dra- 
peries, and ‘ grim-visaged’ as it is, had smoothed its ‘ wrinkled front’ The 
presence of so many visiters of the highest rank gave everything the air of 
royalty. Lligh manners, splendid entertainments, and all the habits and in- 
dulgences of the life of couvis, had fled from France only to be revived in 
Flanders. Our army was a court on the march; and the commander of the 
British—the honest, kind-hearted, and brave Duke of York—bore his rank 
like a prince, and gathered involuntarily ronnd him as showy a circle as 
ever figured in St. James’s, or even in the glittering saloons of the Tuileries. 
Hunting parties, balls, suppers, and amateur theatrical ‘performances, not 
merely varied the time, bnt made it fly. Hope had its share too, as well as 
possession. Paris was before us; and on the road to the capital lay but the 
oae fortress which was about to be destroyed with our fire, and of which our 
engineers talked with contempt as the decayed work of ‘: Id’ Vaubaa. 
But the course of victory is li'xe the course of love, which, the poet says, 
‘never does run smooth.’ ‘I'he successes of the Allies had been too rapid for 
their cabinets; and we had found ourselves on the frontiers of France belore 
the guardian genii of Europe, in the shape of the stiff skirted and full-wigged 
privy councillors of Vienna and Beilin, had made up their minds as to our 
disposal of the prize. Startling words suddenly began to make their appear- 
ance in the despatches, and ‘ indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture’—those luckless phrases which were yet destined to form so large a por- 
tion of senatorial eloquence, and give birth to so prolific an offspring of Euro- 
pean ridicule—figured in diplomacy for the first time; while our pioneers 
stood, pickaxe in hand, waiting the order tu break ground. We thus lost day 
afier day. Couriers were busy, while soldiers were yawning themselves to 
death; and the only war carried en was in the discontents of the military 
councils, Who was to have Valenciennes? whose flag was to be hoisted on 
Lille? what army was to garrison Condé? became national questions, Who 
was to cut the favourite slices of France, employed all the gossips of the 
camp, in imitation of the graver gossips of the cabinet; and, in the mean- 
time, we were saved the trouble of the decteion, by a furious decree from the 
Convention ordering every man in France to take up arms—converting all 
the churches into arsenals, anathematizing the German princes as so many 
brute beasts, and recommending to their German subjects the grand repubii- 
can remedy of the guillotine for all the disorders of the government, past, 
present, and to come, ° 

Circumstances seldom give an infantry officer more ‘hana view of the 
movements in front of bis regiment; but my intimacy wilt ‘iniscard allowed 
me better opportunities. Among his vari oly OF attainments he wasa first rate 
engineer, and he was thus constantly employed where at:'hing connected 
with the higher departments of the staff required his scier Lie was now 
atiached to the Prussian mission, which moved with the }, -adquarters of the 
British force, and our intercourse was continued. Ithu~ joined the recon- 
noitring parties under his command, and received the mos’ important lessons 
in my new art. But one of my first questions to him, hau been the mode of 
his escape on the night of our volunteer reconnoisance. 

‘Escape? Why, I committed the very blunder against which I had cau- 
tioned you, and fell into the hands of the first hussar patrole I could possibly 
have met. But my story is of the briefest kind. [had net rode forward above 
an hour, when my horse stumbled over something int! at most barbaric of 
highways, and lamed himself. I then ought to have rei: :ned; but curiosity 
urged me on, and leading my unfortunate charger by i: = bridle, | threaded 
my way through the most intricate mesh of hedge and «itch within my tra- 
velling experience. The trampling of horses, and the murmui of men in 
march, at last caught my ear; and I began to be convinced that the move- 
ment which I expected trom Dampier’s activity was taking place. I then 
somewhat questioned my own insouciance in having thrust you into hazard ; 
and attempted to make my way across the country in your direction. To ac- 
complish this object I turned my horse loose, taking i lor granted that, lame 
as he was, he was too good a Prussian to go any where -but to his own camp. 
This accounts for his being found at morn. I had, however, scarcely thus ta- 
ken the chance of losing a charger which had cost mea hundred and fifiy gold 
duvats, when [ received a shot from behind a thicket which disabled my left 
arm, and I was instan'ly surrounded by a dozen French hussars. | was fool- 
ish enough to be angry, and angry enough to fight. But as { was neither 
Sampson, nor they Philistines, m, sabre was soon beaien down, and I had 
only tosurrender. I was next mounted on the croup of one of their horses, 
and afier a gallop of half an hour reached the French advanced guard. It 
was already hurrying on, and 1 must confess that, from the silence of the 
march and the rapid pace of their battalions, 1 began to be nervous about 
the consequences, and dreaded the effects of a surprise on some of our camps. 
My first apprehension, however, was for you. I thought that you must have 
been entangled in the route of some of the advancing battalions, and inquired 
of the colonel of the first ts whom I was brought, whether he had taken any 
prisoners, 











* Plenty,’ was the answer of the rough Republican—‘ chiefly peasants, 
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and spies ; but we have shot none of them yet. Tiaat would make too much 
noise ; so we have sent them to the rear, where I shall send you. You will 
not be shot till we retarn to-morrow morning, afier having cut up those 
chiens Angiais,’” 

I could not avoid showing my perturbation at the extreme peril in which 
this distingt’’ ‘i> man had involved himself on my account; and expressed 
something of my regret and gratitude. 

‘Remember, Marston,’ was his good-humoured reply, ‘ that, in the first 
place, the Frenchman was not under circumstances to put his promise in 
practice—he having found the Engiish chien more than a maich forthe French 
wolf; and, in the next, that twelve hours form a very important respite in 
the lile of a campaigner, JI was sent to the rear with a couple of hussars to 
watch me until the arrival of the general, who was coming up with the main 
body. On foot and disarmed, I had only to follow them to the next house, 
which was luckily one of the little Flemish inns My bussars found a jar ot 
brandy, and got drunk in a moment ; obe dropped on the floor—the other fell 
asleep on his horse. I had now a chance of escape; but | was weary, Wound- 
ed, and overcome with vexation. It happened, as | tool my last view of ed 
keeper outside, nodding on his horse’s neck, that I glanced on a huge haystack 
in the stable yard. The thought struck me, that helpless as 1 was, I might 
contrive to give an alarm to some of the British videttes or patroles, it your 
gallant countrymen should condescend to employ sueh things. I stole down 
into the yard, lantern in hand ; thrust it into the stack, and had the satisfav- 
tron of seeing it burst into a blaze. I made my next step into the stable, to 
fiad a horse for my escape; but the French patroles had been before me, and 
those clever fellows seldom leave anything to be gleaned after them, What 
became of my escort I did not return to enquire ; bur! beara prodigious 
galloping through the village, and found the advan‘age of the ilame in guid- 
ing me through as perplexing a maze of thicket and morass as | ever atiempt- 
ed at midvight. The sound of the engagement which followed directed me 
to the camp; and I remain, a living example to my triend, of the advantage 
ot :welve hours between sentence and cxecution.’ 

I had another wonder for him ; and nothing could ex ed his gratification 
when he heard, that his act had enabled me to give the alarm otf the French 
advance. But for that blaze 1 should certainly have never bech aware of their 
movement ; the light alone had Jed me into the track of tue enemy, and given 
me time to make the intelligence usetul 

‘The worst ot all this,’ he said, with his grave smile, ‘ is, that the ofhcer 
in command of your camp that night will get a red 1idand and a regiment ; 
and that you will get only the advantage of recollectiog, that iu war, and per- 
haps in every situation of life, nothing is to be despaired of, and nothing is to 
be left untried. A candle in a lantern, properly used, probably savec both 
our lives, the lives of some thousands of your brave ucops, the fate of the 
campaign, and, with it, half the thrones of Europe, tremiliing on the chance 
of a first campaign. I shall yet have some of my mystica! counuymen Writ- 
ing an epic Ou my Flemish lantern.’ 

During this narrative, we had been riding over the bleak downs which ren- 
der the environs of Valenciennes such a barren contrast to tLe general luxu- 
riance of northern France; and were examining tie approaches to the city, 
when Guiscard called to his attendant for bis telescope, ‘Can those,’ said he, 
‘be the miners returning to their homes ? for if no, Lam afraid that we shall 
have speedy evidence of the hazards of inactivity.” But the twilight was now 
deepening,anea neither of us could discern any thing beyond an immense mass 
cf men, in gray cloaks, hurrying towards the city. I proposed that we should 
ride forward, and ascertam the facts. He checked my rein. No! Amadis 


de Gaul, ,or Rolando, or by whatever name move heroic your chivalry pre- 





fers being called, we must volunteer nofurther. My valet shall return to the 
camp and bring us any intelligence which is to be tound there, While we pro- 
ceed on our survey of the ground for our batteries.’ ; 

We had gone but a few hundred yards, and | was busily employed in 
sketching the profile ot the citadel, when we heard the advanceota Jarge par- 
ty of British cavalry, with several of the stafl, and the Duke of York, then 
a remarkably handsome young man, at their head. I lad seenthe Duke fre- 
quently on our parades in England ; but even the brict campaign had bronzed 
his cheek, and given him the air which it requires a foreign cainpalgn to give. 
He communicated the sufficiently interesting intelligence, that since the vic- 
tory over Dampier, ihe enemy bad collected a strong force trom their garri- 
son, and afterthrowing ten thousand men into Valenciennes, had formed an 
intrenched camp, which was hourly receiving reinforcements. ‘ Bot we must 
put a stop to that,’ said the Duke, with a smile, ‘and, to save them trouble 
and ourselves time, we shall attack tiem to-morrow. He then addressed 
himself to Guiscard, with the attention due to his name and rank, and con- 
versed for a few minutes on the point of attack for the next day—examined 
my sketch—said some flatiering words on ils correctness, and galloped 
off. 

‘ Well,’ said Guiscard, as he followed with his glance the flying troop, ‘ war 
is a showy spectacle, and I can scarcely wonder that it should be the game ot 


princes ; but a little more common sense in our camps would have saved us 
to-morrow’s battle. The delays of diplomacy are like the delays of law—the 
estate perishes before the process is at anend But now toour work’ We 
rode to the various points from which a view of the newly arrived inultitude 
could be obtained. Their fires begar to blaze ; and we were thus enabled to 
ascertain at once their position, and, in some degree, their numbers. There 


could not be Jess than thirty thonsard men, the arrival of the last few hours. 
‘ For this contretemps,’ said Guiscard, as he examined their bivouae with his 
telescope, ‘we have to thank only ourselves. Valenciennes ought to have 
been stormed within the first five minutes after we could have cut Cown those 
poplars for scaling ladders,’ and he pointed to the tapering ops of the large 
plantations lining the banks of the Scheldt; ‘hut we have bee! quarreling over 
our portfolios, while the French have been gathering every rambling soldier 
within a hundred miles; and now we shall have a desperate sir.ggle to take 
possession of those lines, and probably a long siege as a finale to the opera- 
tion. There, take my glass, and judge for yourvell.’ I looked, and if the 
novelty and sinzularity could have made me forget the serious business of the 
scene, | might have been amply amused. ‘The whole French force were em- 
ployed in preparing for the bivouac, and fortitying the ground, which they 
had evidently taken up with the intent of covering the city. Ail was in mo- 
tion, Acthe distance from which we surveyed it, the whole position seemed 
one huge ant-hill. Torches, thickets burning, and the fires of ihe bivonac, 
threw an uncertain and gloomy glare over portions of the view, which, leav- 
ing the rest in utter darkness, gave an ominous and ghostly look tothe entire. 
I remarked this impression to Guiscard, and observed that it was swange to 
see a ‘ scene of the most stirring life so sepulchra},’ 

‘Why not 2?’ was his reply. ‘ The business is probably very much the 
same.’ 

* Yet sepulchral,’ I observed, ‘is not exactly the word which Iwould have 
used, There is too much motion, too much huriied and eager restlessness, 
too much of the wild and fierce activity of beings who have not a moment 
to lose, and who are busied in preparations jor destruction.’ 

‘ Have youever been in the Sistine Chapel ?’ aske! my companion. ; 

‘No; Italy has been hitherto beyond my flight; but the loaging to see it 
haunts me.’ 

* Well, then, when your good fortune leads yonto Rome, let your first look 
be given to tue noblest work of the pencil, and of Michael Angelo: glance at 
the bottom of his immortal picture, and you wil! see precisely ihe same wild 
activity, and the same strange and startling animation. The difierence only 
is, that the actors here are men—there, fiends; here the scene is the field of 
future bactle—there, the region of final torment, 1 aim not sure that the dif- 
ference is great, afier all.’ 

At daybreak, the British line was under arms. I feel all words fail, under 
the effort to convey the truth of that most magnificent display ; not that a sim- 
ple detail may not be adequate to describe the movements of a gallant army ; 
but what can give the impression of the time, the form and pressure of colli- 
sions on which depended the broadest and deepest interests of the earth Our 
war was then, what no war was since the old invasions under the Edwards 
and Henrys-—national ; it was as romantic as the crusades. Engiand was 
figtting for none of the objects which, duri: g the last three bundred years, had 
sent armies into the field—not for territory, not for glory, not for European su. 
premacy, not even for self-defence. She was fighting fora Cause ; but that 
was the cause of society, of human freedom, of European advance, of every 
faculty, feeling, and possession by which man 's sustained in his rauk above the 
beasts that perish. The very language of the great dramatist came to my 
recollection, at the moment when | heard the first signal-gun for our being put 
in motion, 

“ Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardiobe lies. 

Now thrive the armourers ; and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breats of every man. 

They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings 

With winged heels, as English Mercuries.” 


Our troops, too, had all the ardour which ‘s added, even to the boldest, by the 
assurance of victory. They had never come into con act with the enemy but 
to defeat them ; and the conviction of their invincibility was 80 powerful, that 
it required the utmost efforte of their officers to prevent their rushing into pro- 
fitless peril. The past and the present were trivmphant ; while, to many a 
mind of the higher cast, the future was, perhaps, more glittering than either. 
In the same imperishable eloquence of poetry— 
‘* For now sits expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword, frem hilt unto the point, 
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With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promised to Harry and his followers.” 

The ambition of the English soldier may be of a more modified order than 
that of the foreigner; but the dream of poetry was soon realized in the crush 
of the Republicans, who had trampled alike the crown and the coronet in the 
blood of their owners. Twenty-seven thousand men were appointed for the 
attack of the French lines; and on the first tap of the drum, a general shout 
of exultation was given from all the colunss. The caval-y galloped through 
the intervals to the front, and parks of the light guns were sent forward to 
take up positions ou the few emivences which cumimanded the plain; but the 
day had scarcely broke, when one of those dense fogs, the customary evil of 
the country, fell suddealy upou the whole horizon, and rendered action, almost 
impossible. Nothing could exceed the vexation of the army at this impedi- 
ment ; and if our soldiers had ever heard of Homer, there would have been 
many a repetition of his warrisr’s prayer, thet “ live or die, it might be in the 
light ot day.” 

But in the interval, important changes were made in the formation of the 
columns. The French ines had been found of unexpecied strength, and the 
Guards were pushed forward to head a grand division placed under command 
of General Ferrari. The British were, of course, under the immediate orders 
of an officer of their own, and a more gallant one never led troops under fire. 
I now, for the first time, saw the geueral who was afterwards destined to sweep 
the French out of Ezypt, and infict the first real blow on the military suprema- 
cy of France under Napoleon. General Abercromby Was then in tue full 
vigour of life; a strongly formed, mauly figure, a quiet but keen eye, aud a 
countenance of remarkable steadiaess and thought, all gave the ind cations of a 
mind firm in all the contingencies of war. Exactly at noon, the fog drew up bs 
suddeuly as it had descended, and we had a fall view of the enemy’s army. No 
foreign force ever exhibits so showy and soldierly au appearance as the Uritixh. 
The biue of tne French and Prussians looks black, and the white of the Austriaa 
looks faded and feeble, compared with the scarlet. As I cas my glance along 
our lines, they looked like trails of flame. The French were drawn up in 
colurans in feont of their camp, which, by the most extraordinary exertion, th: y 
had covered during the night with numerous batteries, and fortified with a eir- 
cle of powerlul redoubts; the guns of the fortress defended their flank and 
rear, and their position was evidently of the most remarkable kind. Bat al! 

view was lost, from the moment when the head of our brigade advanced 


Every gun that could be brought to bear upon us opened at once, and all was | 


enveloped in swoke. Fora tull hour we could sve nothing but the effec: of 
the grape-shot on our own ranks as we poured op, and hear nothing but the 
roar of the bitterics. But at length shouts began to arise in d stant parts o/ 
the field, and we felt that the division which hai been appointed to assault the 


rear of the camp was making progress, | 


Valinoden, commanding a brigale 
under Ferrari, now galloped up, to ascertais whether our men were ready to 
assault the intreachinents. ‘* Che Brivish troops are always ready,” was Aber- 
cromby’s expressive, aud somewhat indignant, answer, inthe jstant of our 
rushing forward, ao aide-de-camp rode up, to acquaint the general that the 
column under tie Dake of York had already stormed thiee redoubts. ‘ Gen- 


tiemen,” said Ab:rcromby, turuing to the colonels round him, * we must try to} 


save our frieuds further trouble—forward !’ Within a quarter of an bour we 
were within the enemy's lines, every battery was stormed or turned, and the 
French were io confusion. Some harried towards the fortress, which now be- 
gan to fire; a large body fled into the opcn country, and fell ito the hands of 
his royal bighn os; aud some, seizing the boats on the river, dropped dum 
with the Stream. All was victory: yet this was +o be my day of ill-iuck. |: 
pursuing the enemy towards the fortress, a battalion, warch ha 


had attermpied to 


cover the retre ul, or ike at the moment when ny COMpACY Was on Lie p mnt of 
charging them. ‘lis was too tempting a chance tu be resisted : we rustic 


on, taking prisoners at every step, until we actually came withia sight of the 
gare by which the fugitives were making their escape into the town. But we 
were in a trap, and suon felt that we were discovered, by a heavy discharge o! 
musketry froin the rampart. We had row only to return on our steps, aud | 
had just given the word, when the firing was renewed from 
which we were hurrying ia the twilight I felt a sudde 
electricity, which struck me down ; | made a strugg!: 
my strength whilly faded me, and ! lost #!! recollection 
Ou my restoration to my senses, ina f 


a bastion, roun 
savck, like that of 
to rise on my fect, 

y hours after, L found that Thad bee: 
carried into the town, and placed in the military hospital. My first impuis 





} x 
was, to examine whetherany of my brave fellows had shared my mis‘ortu 





e 


In 
but all around me were Frencn, wounded in ihe engagement of the day. My 
next svurce of congratulation was, that | had no limb broken. The shot bad 


struck mein thetemple, and glavced otf without entering ; but [ had lost much 
blood, had been trampled, and felt a degree of exhaustion, which gave me the 
nearest conception to actual death 

OF the transactions of the field I knew nothing beyond my owa share of the 
day ; but L bad seen the enemy in full flight, and that was sufficieat. Withina 
dav or two, the roaring of cannon, the increased bustle of the a'tendnats, and 
the tidings thata black tlyg had ween erected on the hospital, tol! me that-the 
siege had begur I shall pass over its horrors. Yet, what is al! war but a 
succession of horrors? The sights which I saw, the sounds which I heard 
from hour to hour, Were enoogh to sicken me of human nature. Inthe gloom 
and pain of my sleepless nights, I literaily began to thiak it possible that a 
fiendish nature m git supp'aut the human co.dition, and that the work before 
my eyes was merely an anticipation of these terrers, which to name startles the 
Imagination and wrings the heart. Surrvundiog wiih agomes, the involuniay 
remark always came to my mind with renewed (freshness, in the common oc- 
curences of the bospitai day 
new species of suffering, scarcely less painful, and still more humihatiag, bezan 
to be prominent. The provisions of the people, insufficiently laid in at the ap- 
proach of the besiegers, rapidly failed, and the hospital itself was svon sur- 
rounded by supplicants for food. ‘The distress, at last, became so excessive, 
that it amounted toagony. Emaciated figures of both seses stole or forced 
their way into the building, to beg our rations, er snatch them from our feeble 
hands ; and Ihave efen divided my scanty meal with individaals who had once 
been in opulent trade, or been ranked among the sem!.nobdless? of the surround: 
ing covnury. Sometines I missed faces to which I had beeu accustomed 
among thove unfortunate beings, and [beard a still more unhappy tale—sha!l 
I call it unhappy? 
into the city day ana night, or had been bruised in the r 
buildings, which were now constantly falling under the heaviest bombardment 
in the anuals ol war. If the siege of a great fortress ia the most trying of all 
hazards to the soldier without, what must it be to the wretches within! Va- 


lenciennes was once the centre of the lace manufactures of France. The | 


war had destroyed them at once. ‘The proprietors had fled, the thousanda vi 
young and old employed in those delicate and beautiful productions, had fled 
too, or remained only to perish of famine. A citv of twenty thousand of the 
inost ingenious artists was turning day by day intoa vast cemetery. As | 
tossed on my tnattress hour after hour, and heard the roar of the successive 


batterics, shuddered at the ‘all of the sheils, and was tortured by the cries of 


the crowd dying from the explosions all night long—I gave the deepest curses | 


of my spirit to the pacsion for glory. Itis true, that nations must defend 
themselves; the soldicrisa protector to the industry, the wealth, and the hap- 
piness of th: country. 
first Instinct ov! nature, self-preservation, invites injury by weakuess, aud cre- 
ates war by impunity ; but the homan race ought to vutlaw the 
to dream of conquest, and builds his name in the blood of man 


Oa my capture, one of my first wishes had been tov acquaint my regiment ! 


with the circumstances of my misfortune, and to relieve my friends of their 
anxiety for the fate of a brother officer. ; 
days of con‘iuental campaigning, would have been acceded to with a bow and 
a compliment by Monseigicur le Comte, or Son Altesse Rovale, the governor, 
was sturdily refused by the colonel in charge of the h spttal—a firm Republi- 
can, and the son of a cobbler, who swearing by the Goddess of Reason, threat- 
ened to hang over the gate the first man who dared to bring him another such 
proposal. I next sent my application to the commandant, a brave old so dier, 
who had served in the royal armies, and had the feclings of better times ; but 
it was probably intercepted, for no answer came. This added deeply to my 
charzrin. My absence must give rise tu conjecture; my fal! had been unseen 
even by my men; and waile [ velieved that my character was above the scanJal 
of either pusillanimity or deser:ion, it still remained at the merey of all 

But chance came to my relief. Jt happened that [I had unconsciously won 
the particular regard of one of the Péguines, who attended the hospital; and 
my ‘tristesse,’ which she termed ‘ cilrayante,” one evening attracted ¢ pe- 
culiar notice. J.ct not my vanity be catled in question; tor my fair admirer 
was at least filly years old, and was about the figure and form of one of het 
country churns, aithough her name was Juliet! yu 
Bézuine had not an atoin of the poetic about her. Romance troubled her not. 
Yet witha lace like the tull moon, anda pile oi petticoats which would have 
made a dowdy of the ‘Belvidere Diana,’ she was a capital creature Juliet, 
fat as she was, had the natural frolic of a squirrel ; she was everywhere, and 
knew everything, and did everything for every body; her tongue and her teet 
were constantly busy; and I scarcely knew which was the betteremblem of 
the perpetual motion. My paleness was peculiarly distressing to her; ‘it burt 
her feelings ;’ it also hurt her honour; for she had been famous for her nurs- 
ing, and as she tuld me, with her plump hands upon her still. plumper hips, 
and her head thrown back with an air of conscious merit, ‘she had saved 
more than the doctors had killed.’ 1 had some reluctance to tell her the cause 








Pretty asthe name was, the 





uf my ‘tristresse ;’ for I knew her zeal, and I dreaded her plunging into some 
hazard with the authorities. But who has ever been able to keep a secret, 
where it was the will of the sex to extort it? Juliet obiained mine before she 
left the ward for the night; and desired me to give ner a letier, which she 
pledged herself to transmit .o my regiment. But this | determined to retuse, 
and 1 kept my determiuation. | had uo desire to see my ‘fat friend’ suspend- 
ed from the pillars of the portico; or to hear of her, at least, being given over 
to the tender mercies of the provost marshal. We paried, half in anger oa 
her side, and with stern resoluiion on mine, 

Daring the day Juliet was not forthcoming, aud ber absence procuced, 
what the French, a ‘lively sensation’—which, in nine insiances out of ten, 
means an intolerable sense of ennui-—in the whole establishment, ishared the 
general uneasiness, and at length began to cast glances towards the gate, 
where, though I was not exacily prepared iv see tne Corpulent virtues ol tny 


o15 


a time unbounded. The princess, a woman and a foreigner, was not likely to 
be a judicious adviser about the affairs of state; the earl could scarcely be said 
to have served even a noviciate in politics. His notion of government had 
been acquire’ in the society which had been in the habit of assembiing round 
Frederic at lew ant Leicester house. That socieiy consisted principally of 
Tories, who had been reconciled to the House of Hanover by the civilit 

with which the Prince had treated them, and by tne hope ot obtaining hig 

preterment when he should come tothe throne. Their political creed wasa 
peculiar modification of 'Toryism. It was the creed neither of the Tories of 
the sevemeenth nor of the ‘Tories of the nineteenth century ; it was the creed, 
not of Fulmer and Sacheverel!, not of Perceval and Eldon, but of the sect of 
; which Bolingbroke may be considered as the chief doctor. ‘This sect de- 
| serves commendation for having pointed out and jusuy reprobated some great 
| abnses which sprang up during the long domination ofthe Whigs. But it is 











iriend in suspension, | had some tremblings for the staie, ‘sain ei saal,’ of} far easier to point out and reprobate abuses than to propose reforms: and the 
my Béguine. At last her face appeared at the opening of the great dour, | reforms which Bolingbroke proposed would, either have been utterly ineffi- 
flushed with heat and good nature, and, as it came moving through the crowd | cient, or woald have protuced much more mischief than they would have re- 


| 


blanee to the moon seen through a foz; whether dis'inet or dim, full and dorid 
to the last. Her good-humoured visage revived me, as if I had met a friend 





Rut, besides the sufferings of the wounded, a | 


They had perished by the cannon shots, which now poured | 


ruins of some of the | 


fam no diseiple of the theory, which, disclaiming the | 


e man who dares , 


But this object, which, in the older | 


ot as many years standing 2s she numbered from her cradle. But ail my ia- 


| guiries for the news of earth outside ‘he hospital, were answered only by an! 


‘order’ to keep inyself tranquil—prevent the discompusare ct my pulse, and 

daly deink my ptisan, All this, however, was for the ceneral ear. ‘Tae fee- 
lbleness which kept me confined to my ved during the day, haa made my 
' nights waketul. On this night, whether fiom the anxiety of the day, or the 
| heavier roar of the siege, for the bombardmert was now at its height, I eahib- 
| iied signs of returning fever, and the Beguine remained in atteauance, but 
! 


when the crowd had gone to sich rest as they could fad, amid the thunder oft 


batteries and the barsting of shells, Juliet approacaed my pillow with a broad 
smile, which distended her good-natured invuth from ear to ear, and torast 
under my pillow a small packet—the whole operation being followed by a 
finger pressed to her lips, and a significant giance to every corner of the huge 
melancholy hal, to see that all was secure, She then left me to my medita- 
tions ! 

To be Continued. 





THE EARL OF CiTA'THAM. 
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(Continued from Albion of last w2ek.) 


At the close of the reiga of George the Second, the feeling of aversion with 
which the house of Brunswick had loug been regarded by halt the nation had 
died away; but no ieeling of affection to that house had yet sprung np. There 
, indeed, in the old King’s character io inspire estcem or tenderness. 
He was notour coaptryman Lie never set fout on our soil till he was more 
than thirty years old. His speech betrayed his foreiga vrigin and breeding 


Llis love iur his native land, though the most amiable pait of his characier, 








was not likely to endear him to his British subjects. ‘Thai he was never so! 


happy as when he could exchange St, James’s for Herahausen; that, year 
| alter year, our fleets were employed to convoy him to the Continent; that the 
interests of his Kingdom wereas nothing to him when compared with the i 


hi 
a i a 
terests of his tu eclorate, { 





uid scarcely be demed. 


ei As to the rest, he had 
| neither the qualities which make calness respectable, nor the qualities which 





tie hibertinista allracuve. he had beena bad son anda worse faiher; an 
uniaithial husband and an angracefel lover. Not one mageauimous or hu- 
inane action is recorded cf hum: bt ny instances meanne-s, and of a 


aurshness wailitch, | re) ! 


i inder Which he 
Was placed, miizht have mace tit 
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wi Ve 
ion of his subjects had any thing to reo;vach him with. FEvenihe remaining 
adherenis of the house of Stuart could scarcely impute to him the guilt of 
usurpation, Ee was not responsible toy the Revolution, tor the Act of Set- 
; tiement, iv: the suppression of the risings of {715 and 1745. He was inno- 
e-ntof the blood of Derwentwater and Kilmarnock, of B 
ron. Born move than fifiy years alicr the ol! Jine had been expelled, fourth 
in descent and third in succession of the Haneverian dynasty, he might plead 
some show of hereditary right, Lis age, vis appearance, and all that was 
known of his character, coneiiated public favour. Le was ip the bloom of 
youth ; his person 5 latimputed to him nv 


vice ; and flattery might, without any glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many 


He died; and at oncea new world opened. ‘Che young Eing was a born 
Fioglishman, All his tastes aad habits, g or bad, were English. No po 
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id address were pleasing. Se 

















princely virtues, 
| I[tisno' strange, theretore, thatthe seatiment of loyalty, a sentiment which 
had lately seemed tu be as much out of dat elief in witches or th 
{ practive of pilgrimage, should, trom the day vession, e begun to 
revive, The Tories in p riicular, who vs been inclined io Kine- 
ship, and who kad long felt with pain of an idol belore whom 
| they coald bow themselves dowa, were as joylui as (he priests of Apis, when, 
| afler a long interval, they had fowai a pew-calf te adore, It was soon clear 
that George the ‘Third was regarded by a portion of the nation with a very 
| different feeling from that which his two predecessors had iaspired. They 





| had been merely first Magistrates, Doges, Siadiholders; he was emphatically 
a King, the anointed of heaven 
of the widowhood and mourni 
faith long en 
comt 





the breaitaoft his people’s nosuils. ‘The years 
sot the Tory party were over Dido had kep 
igh io the cold ashes of a former loré; she had at last found a 





rer, ¢ 


Ularley would return; the Somerseis, the Lees, and the Wyndhams would 
| again surround ihe throne. ‘The latitudinarian Prelates, who had not been 
ashamed to currespond with Doddridge and to shake hands with Whiston 
would be succeeded by the divines of the temper of South and Atterbury. 
The devotion which had been so signaily shown to the house of Stuari— 
which had been proof against detzats, coufiscations, and proscriptions, which 
perfidy, oppression, ingratitude, could not weary out—was now transferred 
e.tire to the house of Branswics, If George the Third would but accep! the 


ua aa 
nomage of the Cavaliers and High-churenmen, he shouldbe to them all that 
| Charles the First and Ciraries the Second had been. 


The princ? whose accession was thus hailed by a great party long estrang- 
ed from his howse, had reeeived from nature a strong will, a firmness of tem- 
per to which a harsher name might perhaps be given, and an understanding 
not, ind:ed, acute orenlarged, but such as qualified him to be a good man ot 
business, Dut his character nad not vet fully developed itself. He had been 
brought up in sivict seclusion. The detractors of the Prineess-Dowager of 
Wales atfirine. that se had kepther children from commeres with society, ia 
yrder that sie might hold an undivided empire over their minds, She gave a 
very different explanaticn of her conduet, L 
her sons and daughters mix in the 
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Imeérin» and Came-! 


nd recognized the vestices of the old lame. The golden days of | 


She would giadly, she said, see 
World, if they could do so without risk to| would have been able to withstand the court. 


| which gathered round her with all kinds of enquiries, giving no bad resem-| moved. 


\ 
| ‘The revolution had saved the nation from one class of evils, bui had at the 
; same time—such js the imperfection of all ings haman—engendered or 
!agzravated another class of evils waich required new remedies, Liberty 





, aud property were sectire lrom the attacks of prerogative. Conscienee was 
respecte. No government ventured tointringe any of the rights solemnly re- 
, cognised by the tnstruament which had called William and Mary to the throne. 
| But it canaor ve cenied tant, under the new system, the public interests and 
lthe pablic morals are seriously eadangered by corruption and faction. 
| During the long strnggle against the Stuarts, the chiet object of the most 
enlizhened statesmen had been to strcngthen the House ot Commons. The 
siruggle was over, the victory was won, tie kiouse of Commous was supreme 
lin the siate; and all the vices which had till then been latent in the represen- 
, tative system were rapidly developed by prosperity and power. Searcely had 
{the execarive government become really respons:ble to the House of Com- 
| mons, when it becan to appear that the House of Commens was not really 
{ responsible to the natiun, Many of the constituent bodies were under the ab- 
| solute contro! of individnals; many were notorivusly at the command of the 
{highest bidder. The debates were not published ; it was very seldom known 
out of doors how a gentleman had voted. Thus, while the ministry was ac- 
countable tu the Parliament, the majority of the Parliament was accountable 
tonobody, Under such circumstances, nothing could be more natural than 
thatthe members should insist on being paid fortheir votes, shoul form chem- 
(selves into combinations tor ihe purpose of raising the price of their votes, 
| and should at critical conjunctares extort large wages by threatening a strike. 
‘Thus the Whig ministers of George the First ard George the Second were 
compelled to reduce corruption tu a system, and to practise ition a gigantic 
scale, 
It we are righi as to the cause of these abuses, we can scarcely be wrong 
astotberemedy. The remedy was surely notto deprive the House of Com- 





| mons of its weight in the state. Such a coarse would undoubtedly have put 
‘an end to parliamentary corruption and to parliamentary factions: for, when 
| votes cease to be of importance, they will cease to be bought, and when 
| knaves can get nothing by comoining, they will cease to combine. Bat to 
destroy corruption and taction by introducing despotism, would have been to 
| cure bad by worse. The proper remedy eviden:ly was,to make the House ot 

Comuinons responsi! 


le tuthe nation; and this was to be effected in two ways 
|—iirst, by giving publicityto parliamentary proceedings, and thus placing 


| every member on his trial betore the tibanal of pablic opinion ; and second. 
ly, by so reforming the constitution of the House, that no man should be able 
sit ia it who hai not been returned by a respectable and in’ependent body 
constitvents, 

Bolingbroke and Dolingbroke’s disciples recommended a very different 

mude ol treatiag the diseases olthe state. Their doctrine was, thata vigour- 
; ous use of the prerogative by a patriot King would at once break all factions 
| combinations, and supersece the pretended necessity of bribing members ot 
| Parliament. The Kise had only to resolve that he would be master, that he 

| would not be held ia thraldom by any set of men, that he wonld take for min- 


lu 
of 


‘ 
‘ 
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| isters any persons in whom he had confidence, without distinction of party, 
| rain his servants trom intiuencing, by immoral means, 





| and that he woald rest 

' either the constituent bodies or the representative body. This childish scheme 
I; ‘ved that those who proposed it knew nothing of the nature of the evil 
| with which they preiended to ceal. The real cause of the prevalence ot 
| conapt nand faction was, thata House of Commons, not accountable to 
{ 
| 
\ 





the people, was more power{ul then the King. Bolingbroke’s remedy could 
h2 applied only by a King more powertul than the House oi Commons, 
Llow was the patriot Prince to govern in defiance of the body without whose 
‘consent he conljnot equip a sloop, keep a battalion under arms, send anem 
bassy, or defray even the charges of his own household ? Was he to dissolve 

the Parliament ? d what was he likely to gain by appealing ic Sudbury 
aadold Sarom agaiastthe venality of their representatives? Was he to send 
j out privy seals ? Was he to levy ship-money? I! so, this boasted reform 


| Hust commence it all probability by civil war, and, if consummated, must 
| be consumraated by the establisiment of monarchy. Or was the patriot King 
{to carry the House of Commons with him in his upright desigus?) By what 


I 4 : : - . 
|} means? Interdicting himseli trom the use of corrupt influence, what motive 
| was he to address to the Dodiagioos and Winningions?) Was cupidity, 

asleep by a few fine sentences about virtue 





| srengthened by habit, to be lai 
jand union? 
| 





Absurd as th 
of letters. [ty 
iman ol sagacity 
| tvilures, 
| On the very day of the young [King’s accession, appeared some signs 
Which indicate! the approach ofa great change. The speech which he made 
to bis council was not submitted to his eabinet. It was drawn up by Bute, 
} and containe! some expressions which might be construed into reflections on 
| ihe conduct of affairs during the late reigu. Pitt remonstrated, and begged 
that these expressions might be sofiened down in the printed copy; but it was 
not anul afer some hours of altercation that Bute yielded; and, even afier 
Pute had yielded, the King aflected to hold out until the following afiernoon. 
On thesaine day on whiei this singular contest took place, Bute was not only 
sworn of the Privy Conacil, but introduced into the cabinet. 
Poon alter tis, Lord Fiehiernesse, one of the secretaries of state, in pur- 
|| Suance Oo. a plan concerted with the court, resigned the seals, Bute was in- 
\stantly appointed to the vacant place. A general election speedily followed, 
; and the new secretary entered parliament in the only way in which he could 
; then enter it, as one of the sixteen representative peers of Scot’and.* 
Jiad the ministers been firmly united, it can scarcely be dowbted that they 
The parliamentary influence of 





ory was, it had many admirers, particularly among men 
lwW tobe reduced to practice ; and the resuli was, as any 
uiust have foreseen, the most piteous and ridiculous of 
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eir ->) yJutthe igacv of the sOonle of ar itu Vy - . yt . 
their morals. Butthe protligacy uf the people of quality alarmed her. The} the Whig aristocracy, combined with the genius, the virtue and the fame cf 


young men were all rakes; the young 
tillit was mace tothem. She covld not bear to expose those whom she loved 
best to the contaminating influence of such society, 
, of the system of e iucation which formed the Duke ot York, the Duke of 
| Cumberiand, and the Queen ot Denmar 
the Third was indeed no libertine; but he brought to the throne a mind only 
half opened, and was for some time entirely onder the influence of his mother 
and of his Groom of the Stele, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, ev 





yyeru. tle had indeed a short tin 


1 
| h@ WAS soonto " 


alier he had become of 
age, been chose 


) Hit a vacaney which, in the middie ofa parliament, bad 
j taken place among the Scotch reoresentative peers 

Whig ministers by givi ‘ 
quenuy lost his seat at 
Near twenty vears had 


} 


had passed some of those years at his scat in one of the Hebrides, and from 
that retizement he had emerged as one ot the hovsehold of Prince Frederie. 
Lord Bute, exclu 
leisure. He was a tolerable actor iu private theatri 


successtulin the partof Lothario. <A he 
ana satirists took care to gi i ; 
forthe stage. Lie dev 


ses lor masquerades, He dabbied in 
geometry, mechanics 


paul some atter.tioa to antiquities and 





works of art, and was his own circle asa judge ot painting, ! 
architecture and ir ‘ his spelling was ‘neorrect. But 
ough, in our time, incorrect spellii is justly considered as 2 proof of svi 
| la inurance, it world be most ut “tto appiy tne same rule to people who 
| lived a century ago. ‘The novel of Sir Charles Grandison was published 
about the time at which Uord Bute uiade his appearance at Leicester tLlovse. 


Our readers may 


Zives 


erhaps remember the account which Charlotte Grandison 
her two Joyers. One of then ,aia shionable baronet who talks French 
ind italian Quenly, canvot wriie a line in his own Jarenage without some 
SiN against orthography , te other 





7 ho is represen 


| das a most respectable 
specimen of the young aristocracy, and something of a virtaosuo, is described 
as spelling pretty well fora lor On the whole, the Earl of Bate might fair- 


ly be called a man of caltivated mind. He was also a man of undoutted 
honovr. But his unde: ing was narrow, asd his manners cold and haugh- 
ty. His qualifications for the part ofa statesmen were best described bv 
Frederic, who often indulged iv the unp: incely luxury of sneering at his de- 
pendents, ‘ Bute,’ said his royal highness, * you are the very manto be en 
voy at Some smal! proud German court where there is nothing to do,’ 
Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the tavoured lover of the 
Princess- Dowager. He was undoubtedly her contidential triend. ‘The in- 








women made love, instead of waitinz 
The tnorel advantages 


iark, may perhaps be questioned. George | 


' 
ven by name, to the country which | 


Ile had disobliged the}; , bce ‘ 
ing some silent votes with the Tocie ek ge ._, | it was acknowledged, profitable as well aS honourable ; hut now ihat George the 
z some sil es with t vies, had conse- | '* ’ 
the next dissolution, aad had never been n 3 leatad Second was dead, a courtier might venture to ask why England was to become 
ui “~ »! , cat sau Cy ec  ~t ie x | | . 7h 
eiapsed since he had be re any parts in politic He | 2 party in a dispute between two German powers. What was it to her whetter 
i ) ue L i , A ‘ a Se - - 


{irom puplic,life had sound out many ways of amusing his | $14” battalion 


| Pitt, wou'd have been irresistivie. But there had been in the cabinet of George 
| the Second latent jealousies aud enmities, which now began to show themselves, 
+} Some of the ministe:s were envious of Pitt’s popularity; others were, not alto- 
| gether without cause, disgusted by his imperious and hanglity demeanour , 

others, again, were honestly opposed to some parts of his policy. ‘They admit- 
| ted that he had found the covat y in the depths of humiliation, and bad raised it 
| to the height of glory ; they admitted that he had conducted the war with en- 
ergy, ability and Sp'endid success. But they began to Lint that the drain on 
the resources of the state was urexampled and that the public debt 
Wes Increasing with a speed at which Montague or Godolphin would have 


stood aghast. Some of the acqnisitions made by our flkets and armics were, 





the house of Hapsburg or the house of Brandenburg ruled in Silesia? Why 
were the best English regiments fighting on the Maine! Why werethe Prus- 
paid with English gold? The great minister seemed to think 


t als and was particularly | it beneath him to calenlate the price of victory. As long as the Tower guns 
ndsome leg, tu which both painters | Were fired, as the streets were illuminated, as French banners were carried in 
Was among hischief qualifications | @am 


+h throurh the streets ot London, tt was to him a matter of indifference 
‘xteat the public burdens were augmented. Nay, he seemed to glory 
aguitude of these secrifices which the people, fascinated by his e!o- 
juence and success, had too rr dily made, and would long and hitterly regret. 
| ‘There was no check on waste or embezzlement. Our commissaries returned 
trom the camp of Prive Jinaud to buy boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival the 
magnificence of ‘he o :y of the realm. Already had w: irrowed, 

i vernment 

would pay in forty years of peace. But the frospect of peace ; as remote 
rs ever. Li could not be doubted that France, smarting and pre trate, would 
consent tu fair terms of accomnmoduatioa; but this was pot what Pitt wanted. 
War had made him powerful and popular: with war all wat wes brehtest in 

l his lie was aesuctated : for war histalenta were peeniisriy fitted He had at 
Hength brgun to love war fur its own sake, end was more disposed to quarrel 

with neuirals then to make peace with enemies 

Such were the views of the Duke of Bedford and of (he Earl of Hardwicke ; 
but no member of the government held these opmioos so strongly as George 
Grenville, the treasurer of the navy. George (reoville was brother-in-law of 
Pitt, and had always been reckored one of P.t’s personal and political frends, 
But it is ditficult to conceive two men of talents and integrity more utterly un . 
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| ia four vears of war, more than the most skilful and economic:! 


* In the reign ot Anne, the House of Lords had resolved that, under the 
23d of article tof Union, no Scotch peer could be created a peer Great Bri- 





fluence which the two uni:ed exercised over the mind of the King, was tor 


tain. ‘This resolution was not annulled til] the year 1782. 
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like cach other. Pitt, as his sister often said, knew nothing accurately except 
Speneer’s Fairy Queen. He had never applied himself steadily to any branch 
° —— He was a wretched financier. He never became fami! ar even 
with the rules of that House of which he was the brightest ornament. He had 
never studied public law asa system ; and was indeed soignorant of the whole 
subject, that George the Second, on one occasion, complained bitterly that a 
man who had never read Vattel should presume to undertake the direction of 
foreign affairs. But these defects were more than redeemed by high and rare 
gifts ; by a strange power of inspiring great masses of men with confidence and 
affection ; by an eloquence which not only delighted the ear, but stirred the 
blood and brought tears into the eyes; by originality in devising plans; by 
vigour in executing them. Grenville, on the other hand, was by nature and 
habit a man of details. He had been bred a lawyer; and he had brought the 
industry and acuteness of the Temple into official and parliamentary life. He 
was supposed to be intimately acquainted with the whole fiscsl system of the 
country. He had paid especial attention to the law of Parliament, and was so 
learned in aJl things relating to the privileges and orders of the House of Com- 
mons, that those who loved him least pronounced him the only person compe- 
tent to succeed Onslow inthe Chair. His speeches were generally instructive, 
and sometimes, from the gravity and earnestness with which he spoke, even 
impressive ; but never brilliant, and generally tedious. Indeed, even when he 
was at the head of affairs, he sometimes found it difficul: to obtain the ear of 
the House. In disposition as well as in intellect, he differed widely from his 
brother-in-law. Pitt was utterly regardless of money. He would scarcely 
stretch out his hand to take it; and, when it came, he threw it away with 
childish profusion. Grenville, though str.ctly upright, was grasping and parsi- 
monious. Pitt was a man of excituble nerves, sanguine in hope, easily elated 
by success and popularity, keenly sensible of injury, but prompt to forgive ; 
Grenville’s character was stern, melancholy and partinacious. Nothing was 
more remarkabie in him than his inclination always to look on the dark side of 
things. He was the raven of the House of Commons, always croaking defeat 
in the midst of triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overflowing exchequer — 
Burke, with general applause, compared Grenville, in a time of quict and plen- 
ty, to the evil spirit whom Ovid described looking down on the stately temples 
and wealthy haven of Athens, and scarce able to refrain from weeping because 
she could find nothing at which to weep. Such a man was not likely to be 
popular. But to unpopularity Grenville opposed a dogged determination, which 
sometimes forced even those who hated him to respect him. 

Jt was natural that Pitt and Grenville, being such as they were, should take 
very different views of the situation of affairs. Pitt could see nothing but the 
trophies ; Grenville could see nothing but the bill. Pitt boasted that England 
was victorious in America, in India and in Germany—the umpire of the Conti- 
neut, the mistress of the sea. Grenville cast up the subsidies, sighed over the 
army extraordinaries, and groaned in spirit tothink that the nation had borrow- 
ed eight miilions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was not difficult for Bute to deal. 
was the first who fejl. He had given offence to the young King in the late 
reign, by refusing to support a creature of Bute at a Hampshire election. He 
was 10w not only turned out, but in the closet, when he delivered up his seal of 
oilice, was treated with gross incivility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with indifference. But the 
danger was now fast approaching bimself. Charles the Third of Spain had 
early conceived a deadly hatred of England. Twenty years before, when he 
was “a of the Two Sicilies, he had been eager to join the coalition against 

Maria Theresa. But an English fleet had suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
Nap'cs. An English captain had landed, had proceeded to the palace, had laid 
a watch on the table, and had told his majesty that, within an hour, a treaty of 
neutrality must be signed, or a bombardment would commence. The treaty 
was signed ; the squadron sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours after it had 
sailed in; and frown that day the ruling passion of the humbled Prince was 
aversion to the English name [ie was at length in a situation in which he 
might hope to gratify his passion. He had recently become King of Spain and 
the Indies. He saw, with envy and apprehension, the triumphs of ourNavy, ard 
the rapid extension of our colonia! Empire. He was a Bourbon, and sympathiz- 
ed with the distress of the house from which he sprang. He was a Spaniard ; 
and no Spaniard could bear to see Gibraltar and Minorca in the possession of a 
foreign power. Impelled by such feelings, Charles concluded a secret treaty 
with France. By this treaty, known as the Family Compact, the two powers 
bound themselves, not in express words, but by the clearest implication, to 
make war on England in common. Spain postponed the declaration of 
— only till her fleet, laden with the treasures of America, should have 
arrived. 

The existence of a treaty could not be kept a secret from Pitt. He acted as 
a man ofhis capacity and energy might be expected to act. He at once pro- 
oe to declare war agains: Spain, and to intercept the American fleet. He 

ad determined, it is said, to attack without delay both Havanna and the Phi- 
—. 
_ His wise and resolute council was rejected. Bute was foremost in opposing 
it, and was supported by almost the whole cabinet. Some of the ministers 
doubted, or affected to doubt, the correctness of Pitt’s intelligence ; some shrenk 
from the + gpprenng of advising a course su bold and decided as that which 
he proposed ; some were weary of his ascendency, and wereglad to bes 
rid of him on any pretext. One only of his colleagues agreed with hi m, hi 
brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 

Pit and Temole resigned their offices, To Pitt the young King behaved 
at parting in the most gracious manner, Pitt, who, proud and fiery every 
where else, was always meek and humble in the closet, was moved even to 
tears. The King and the favourite urged him to accept some substantial 
mark of royal gratitude. Would he like to be appointed governor of Canada ? 
a salary of £ a year should be annexed to the office. Residence would 
not be required. It was true that the governor of Canada, as the Jaw then 
stood, could not be a member of the House of Commons. But a bill should 
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- be brought in, authorising Pitt to hold his government together with a seat in 


Parliament, and in the preamble should be set forth his claims to the gratitude 
ofhis country. Pitt answered, with all delicacy, that his anxieties were rather 
for his wife and tamily than for himself, and that nothing would be so accept- 
able to him as a mark of royal goodness which might be beneficial to those 
who were dearest tohim. The hint was taken. The same gazette which 
announced the retirement of the secretary of siate, announced also that, in con- 
sideration of his great public services, his wife had been created a pay in 
her own right, and a yy of £3000 a year, for three lives, had been be- 
stowed on himself. It was doubtless thought that the rewards and honours 
conte:red on the great minister would have a conciliatory effect on the public 
mind. Perhaps, too, it was —— that his popularity, which had partly 
arisen from the contempt which he had always shown for money, would be 
damaged by a pension ; and, indeed, a crowa of libels instantly appeared, in 
which he was accused of having sold his country. Many ot his true friends 
thought that he would best have consulted the dignity of his character by re- 
fusing to map gs pecuniary reward from the court. Nevertheless, the gene- 
val opinion of his talents, virtues and services, remained unaltered. Addresses 
were presenied to him irom several large towns. Lundon showed its admira- 
tion and affection in a still more marked manner. Soon after his resignation 
came the Lord Mayor’s day. The King and the royal tamily dined at Guild- 
hall. Pitt was one of the guests. The young sovereign, seated by his bride 
in his state coach, received aremarkable lesson. He was scarcely noticed — 
All eyes were fixed on the fallen minister ; all acclamations directed to him. 
The streets, the balconies, the chimney-tops, burst into a roar of delight as his 
chariot passed by. The ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the windows. 
The common people clung to the wheels, shook hands with the footmen, and 
even kissed the horses. Cries of ‘ No Bute!’ ‘No Newcastle salmon !’ were 
mingled with the shouts of ‘ Pitt for ever!’ When Pitt entered Guildhall, he 
was welcomed by loud huzzas and clapping of hands, in which the very ma- 
gistrates of the city joined. Lord Bute, in the mean time, was hvoted and 
pelted through Cheapside, and would, it was thought, have been ia some dan- 
ger, if he had not taken the precaution of surrounding his carriage with a 
he body-guard of boxers, Many persons blamed the conduct of Pitt cn 
18 occasion as disrespectful to the King. Indeed, Pitt himself afterwards 
= a had done wrong. .~ ag me into this error, as he was after- 
h © more serious errors the influence of hi ent and mis- 
chievous brother im law, ines y fhis turbulent and mis 
To be Continued. 








THE DRAMA. 

Park TSEATRE—Mr. Simpson’s fortunes are decidedly assuming a brighter 
aspect; there has been a perfeci tide of success attending him, for some weeks 
past, and we cordially add our congratulations to those who feel that his in- 
creased endeavours to meet the demands of the public should be generously 
rewarded. 

Anderson closed a drilliant engagement on Friday last, and was compelled 
to repeat the performances on the following evening, in consequence of the 


hundreds of applicants who were Prevented from gaining admission. He has 
started on a southern tour, and will not return to the cily until spring, when 


we have no doubt that an equally successtu) career awaits him. He is firm- 
ly established in the opinion of the public, as one of the best actors of the 
age. 

Om Monday, the long expected Opera of Balfe was prodaced under all 
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the advantages the Park has been long justly celebrated for possessing, when 
the occasion demands an exercise of their display, and the result has fullyjus- 
tified the great expense incurred by the management. 

It is well known to our readers, that the Bohemian Girl has been one of the 
most successful English Operas ever produced in London. Simpson has put 
it on the stage with every accessory it requires, and we have no doubt that i ts 
run in this country will be nearly equal to its London career. We therefore, 
tor the benefit of our distant friends, give a detailed account of the plot, and 
its general effects. 

The opera commences with a view of the Chateau and grounds of Count 
Arnheim (Andrews) near Presburgh, where the friends and retainers of the 
Count are preparing for thechase. The infant daughter of Count Arnheim, 
(Miss Dy ott) with her attendant, Buda(Mrs. Dyott) and Florestan (J. Pear- 
sun) accompany the hunters, who disperse for the chase. When 
they have gone, Thaddeus, a noble Polish exile, (Fraser) enters, 
pursued by the Austrian soldiery; and, after expressing his fears and 
grief in a sovg, according to the established usage of opera heroes when in 
imminent peril, he is found by a wandering tribe of Bohemian Gypsies, led 
by Devilshoof, (Seguin). ‘The Count secks their prciection, and as the price 
of that security, is induced to become one of the band; they rapidly disguise 
him, and the soldiers enter, and are sent off by the Bohemians in another d i- 
rection. At this moment an alarm is given, that Arline, the Count’s daugh- 
ter, has been attacked by an infuriated deer; Thaddeus seizes a rifle, and 
flies to her resene, which he effects, by killing the animal, inflicting at the 
same time, a wound on the child’sarm, The gratitude of the Count is ex- 
treme, and he insists that Thaddeus and his partyshall join the festivities 
abvut to be celebrated—a very effective ballet is here introduced by a full 
company—the Polka, Mazurka, and other northern dances are beautifully 
executed, Martin, and Miss Julia Turnbull, forming the chief points of at- 
traction. During the rejoicing the health of the Empress is proposed, which 
Thaddeus refuses to drink, and dashes his goblet at the foot of a statue of 
the monarch which stands in the grounds—all is now confusion—the Pole is 
denounced, and with Devilshoot, is confined in ‘the Chateau by the Count’s 
orders—-and the sports are resumed—during which Devilshoof effects his 
escape; and, seeing Arline slumbering on a couch, contrive: to take her off, 
in rcvenge for the Count’s conduct-—he at the same time liberates Thaddeus— 
and they make their retreat over the mountains, bearing away the young 
daughter of Arnheim : this terminates the first act. 

Twelve years are supposed to have elapsed at the commencement of the 
second act: which opens with a ttuly beautiful scene of the suburbs of Pres- 
burgh by moonligt'—the Bohemians, accompanied by Arline, now a young 
woman, adopted into the tribe, Thaddeus, Devilshool, and the Gipsey Queen, 
(Mrs. Knight,) are visiting the city, on the occasion of the annual Festival 
in honour of Si. Stephen. F'lorestan, the Count’s nephew, is surrounded by 
the Gypsies as he is returning froma revel, intoxicated, and is robbed of va- 
rious articles of jewelry by Devilshoof and his companions—they are inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the Gypsey Queen, who releases F'lorestan, and 
disperses the Bohemians; an interesting scene then takes place, between 
Arline and Thaddeus, in which they mutually reveal their love, and pledge 
their vows of affection; they are joined by Devilshoof and the Gypsey 
Queen, when it appears that her Majesty is also in love with the young 
Pole. She refuses to ratify their beircthal according to the custom of the 
Bohemians, but urged by Devilshoof she at length complies--and the whole 
party proceed to the Grand Platz, where the ceremonies of the Festival are 
to be celebrated. 

This scene is extremely effective—the long line of procession, consisting 
ot the suldiery, the different trades, and the dignitaries of the place, is im. 

vsing in the extrene—several beautiful dances are execu'ed by Martin and 
Miss Turnbull, assisted by the Corpsde Ballet, The Bohemians are dispersed 

among the crowd, and the Queen, arged by jealousy, cuntrives to obtain 
trom Devilshoof a diamond star stolen from F'lorestan, and places it round 
the neck of Arline; she then attracts the attention of Florestan towards Ar- 
line, when he detects his lost jewel, and accuses her of the theft, All is now 
confusion. Arline is arrested, and carried before Count Arnheim, who is 
now Governor of Presburgh. The Count sentences her to death—but ex- 
presses much interest in her fate; Arline kneelsto implore mercy, and the 
Count in raising her from her supplicating attitude, observes a ring on her 
tinger, which he recognises as belonging to his lost daughter—this leads to 
an explanation, and Arline is discoved to be his long sought child. In the 
joy exhibited at this event the second act closes. The third act opens in a 
magnificent saloon of the Count’s Chateau, and discovers Arline established 
in her family mansion in all the splendour attendant on her situation—yet 
regretting the loss of former associations, particularly her fondly devoted 
Thaddeus; she is joined by her father, who inttoduces his nephew as her 
future husband. She rejects the match and requests to be leit alone. The 





Count and Florestan retire—when Devilshoot makes his way into the apart- 
ment, commissioned by Thaddeus to urge her flight from her father’s mansion 
to join the fortunes of her Jover. Arline hesitates, when Thaddeus enters, 
and all her former love returns, and she consents to accompany him ; at this 
moment Count Arnheim’s voice is heard, and the Gypseys secrete themselves. 





The Count enters, and again urges the suit of Florestan ; at this moment the 
Gypsey Queen rushes in and denounces Thaddeus to the Count, the Pole is 
brought from his hiding place, and declares himself nobly born, and receives 
the consent of the Count to his union with Arline—and the opera ends selon 
le regle with a brilliant finale expressive of the happiness of the parties, 

With respect to the music, we are happy to be able tv speak of it in terms 
of high commendation. _ It is of a light and pleasing character throughvut.— 
The melodies are in their character purely English; of the most simple con- 
struction and flowing movement, so that they immediately strike upon the 
ear and become popular with the people. The choruses are very light, and 
of a wild, eccentric character—-suited to the wandering Gypsy style. The 
solo and chorus in the 2nd act, by Mrs. Seguin and the Gypsies, have been en- 
cored upon each occasion. {t is extremely melodious, and full of fine harmony. 
The concerted pieces are masterly compositions, particularly the rounds, Not 
only are the motivos full of sentiment and pathos, but the harmony is of the 
richest and most elaborate kind; and the effect of the unaccompanied quar- 
tettes is charming in the extreme. The instrumentation is generally of the 
florid Italian school; but Balte has not servilely imitated thie school—for 
we find, particularly in the ballads, sustained, but stiil the most delicate and 
effective scoring. Mr. Balfe’s reputation, as a composer, must be greatly 
enhanced by this Opera. 

Mr. Frazer, the new tenor, is undoubtedly—always excepting Braham, the 
best singer, of that quality of voice, that has visited our shores for many years 
His voice is of extensive compass, of a pure and sweet quality; and fine and 
equal throughout. His style is simple and unaffected, yet impassioned 
and full of energy. He never oifends the ear by sudden !yirsts of power, 
nor the judgment by senseless roulades. In short, he is an a‘ mirable singer, 
and will be with us a great favourite. Mr. and Mrs. Segu in were warmly 
greeted by the audience, Their capabilities are so well know:,, ‘hat we need 
not dwell upon them, Mr. Andrews was labouring under seve: « indisposition, 
therefore we will forbear to speak of his poition of the vocal music. The band 
was increased upon this occasion, and played exceedingly weli, but the pianos 
must be better observed, if the crescendos are to make any etlect. 

The piece, considered as a mere spectacle, is worthy of ail praise, and is 
likely from this attraction alone, to become an established favourite, The 
gorgeous effect of the grouping of the vast numbers on the Grand Platz, all in 
appropriate costume, formed a gorgeous scenic illusion wo:thy of the grea, 
theatres of England. Simpson has proved that he can pre !uce pieces in a 
style unapproachable in splendour and effect, when he chooses to exert him_ 
self. We were much gratified to see manager Barry acting as Grand Marsha 
of the Procession, and all the leading actors of the theatre forming effective 
accessories in the groupings. The houses have been crowded nightly, and 
tbe opera is doubtless destined to have a most brilliant career. 

Mr. Hacket took his farewell benefit on Wednesday evening, and we are 
happy to say obiained a substantial proof of the estimation he is held in by 
his fellow citizens. This gentleman takes with him to Europe, the best wishes 
of a large circle of personal friends and admirers, who will take a lively in- 
terest in his professional success, which, we do not doubt, will realize the san_ 


European criticism, and returns to the scene of his former triumphs, more 
matured in conception, and more finished in the artistical execution of his 
performances, 

Otympic Tueatrs.—They say Jove himself occasionally nods, and great 
mortals are often found with their mental faculties in a similar state of Som- 
nolency—Manager Mitchell must have beem labouring under this oblivious 





a:tendant on great minds when he contemplated) the ‘revival of the grand 


| M. M. Noau, Esa., 


guine hopes of himself and friends, He has before passed the ordeal of 


] Ballet of The Revolt of the Harem, with the only available materiel his Stock 
Company presented. 

The Pablie however, roused the venturous manager from his temporary for- 
getiulness, with tolerably strong expressions of their disapprobation, and we are 
much deceived if Mitchell is caught napping again. We must however do 
him the justice of saying, that the piece was got up most unexceptionably, 
the fault is in the Management either mistaking the calibre of his performers 
orin aking a false measure of the standard of public credulity. We under- 
stand that the next novelty at the Theatre, is likely to produce a sensation. It 
is one of the most successful pieces lately produced in Paris, skilfully adapt 
ed to tite Eaglish Siage, and now playing nightly, at no less than ten Theatres 
in London. 
—_—_—_—— 
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PARK THEATRE. 


The Grand Opera of the BOHEMIAN GIRL continuing to be received 
with enthusiastic applause, will be repeated every evening this week. 


Arline, ; ° ‘ : ° Mrs. Seguin. 
Thaddeus, ‘ P ‘ ‘ Mr. Frazer. 
Devilshoot, . ‘ . ; Mr. Seguin. 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 
AT THE APOLLO ROOMS, BROADWAY. 

HE Public is respectfully informed that a Grand Vocal and Iustrumentai Ooncert 
will be given on Wednesday, the 4th December, 1844, on which occasion Miss 
Elizabeth Sloman and Miss Anne Soman, will make their first appearance in New 
York, assisted by Mr. John Sloman. The music to be performed will be from the 

works of great composers for the harp, plano, and voice. 
Full particulars in other advertisements. Programmes may be obtained at the 
music stores. Tickets of admission 50 cents. Tne concert to commence at 8 o’clock 


LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 

D*. GARDNER will deliver the introductory lecture of his anoual course of popu- 

lar lectuces on the application of science to Agriculture, in the Chemical Labora - 

tury of the New York University, on Wednesday next, the 4th of December, at half 

past 70’clock, P.M. All friends of Agriculture are respectfully invited to attend the 
introductory lecture. Subject, ‘A Plant Agriculturally Considered.” — abl tnv30 


RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 
NEW YORK, Nov. 20, 1844, 





—-s 








SIR.—The inclemency of the weather on the evening on which you delivered your 
discourse on the Restoration of the Jews, preve.ted many from attending who were 
anxious to be present: and those who did attend are so strongly impressed with the 
good effects resulting from an enlarged and liberal view of that important subject, that 
we respecifully request you to repeat the discour e at your earliest convenience. 

James Harper, Ph. Milledoler, 

Wm. B Astor, W W.=Phillips, 

James R. Whiting, John Lilhe, 

John B Crosy, W.R. Crosby, 
Alexandr M. Burrill, J. Kearney Rodgers, 
William Kelly, B. R. Winthrop, 
Charles Williams, Samuel J. Bebee, 
Washington Q. Morton, John Augustus McVicar, 
George Sullivan, Abraham Van Nest, 

DTD In compliance with the above request, the discourse will be repeated on Moa- 
day evening, December 2d, at the Tabernacle, Broadway, where tickets may be had. 

New York, November 30th, 1844. ablt 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 26 CORNHILL.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T. LAURIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 

Trofessor GRAVES, A.M. F.R.S., } auditors 

Professor WHEATSTONE, F. R.S., ; 

J. ELLIOTTSTONE. M.D F. R. S., Physician. 

W.S. BR. WOOLHOUSE, Esq F.R. A. S., Actuary. 

GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLS & CO., Bankers. 

SUTTON, EUENS,OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 

General Agent for the United States of america, J. LEANDER STARR, Office No 
62 Wall street, New York. 

Physicians to the Society (Medical Examiners], AEEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 
101 Franklin street. J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleeker street. 
= Institution, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle, embraces all the 

recent improvements in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New 
York, whether for whole term of life [with or without ‘ profits’) or for a limi ed period, 
will be received at the office of the subscriber (No. 62 Wall street), where the same 
will at once, without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years standing), declared at the last 
annual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows: : 

60 per cent on the annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the policy—Is 2-3 
per cent payable in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annual 
reduction of future p*emiums—at the option of the assured 

Pamphlets containing the last Anuual Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together 
with blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon applicat.on. 

Blank forms ef all kinds turnished free of charge. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 











62 Wal!l street, Nov. 19th, 1844. abnov30 
N adjourned meeting of the St. George’s Society will be held at Messrs Ulrne & 
Brown’s, Maiden Lane, on Thursday the 5th December, at one o'clock, P.M, to 
receive the Reports of the Committee appointd at a meeting of the Society he d on 


the 25th instant, in relation to the expediency of a Concert in aid of the Charitable 
Fund. A punctual attendence is earnestly requested. Sy order of the President 
HENRY OWEN, Secretary. 








FOR HALIFAX AND LIVEEPOOL. 
7a Royal Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston forthe above 
ports as follows— 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq, Commander, on Sunday, December Ist. 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Esq, do on Monday, “ 16th. 


Livi) 99 $120. Passage to Halifax $20. For Freight or Passage apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
At Office of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-stret. 
~~ HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS — 
AND PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN !! 


BRITISH AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

FOR THE PROMPT INSERTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN ALL THE 
BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS, AND FOR 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER, PARIS. 

R. THOMAS RAWLINGS (Editor of the Old Countryman) and Mr. JAMES CHAD- 

WICK, of No. | New-street, corner of Wall-st., (Office lately occupied by —— 
Lawrence, Esq.), being appointed Agents to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walbrook, 
near the Mansion House, London, the accredited Agents tor every LONDUN and PRO- 
VINCIAL NEWSPAPER, solicit attention to the advantages offered by this Agency, 
and trusts that the facility of communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENG- 
LAND, the STATES, and CANADA, will be duly See : 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious inc ex. embracing a period of ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wauted—reference 
to the same may be had through this office; charge fer sea. ch, postage, &c., Three Dol- 
lars, and if found, including a copy of the same, twenty dollars extra 

Messrs. Rawlings and Chadwick being in constant comiaunication with the first 
legal authorities, will atall times enable them to give the best advice connected with 
DORMANT PROPERTY. : ; 

Copies of Wills procured from England, and all important affairs transacted with 
confidence and dispatch. : 

All legal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette wust be duly authen- 
ticated, and accompanied by an #ffidavit made before a Magistiaic or British Consul, 
whose official seal and ar ae be — 

The first References given (if required. 

 belne oe ieee di Mr. Rawlings to peblish a complete DIRECTORY of the 
Newspapers issued in the UNITED STATES, upon a similar plan to those in England 
Parties who are desirous that their papers should appezr 1n the list, will be pleased 
to forward forthwith to the office the year when the paper was started, its political bear- 
ings (if any), how often issued, and the charge per annum. Proprietors availing them- 
selves of this ageucy, are respectfully requested to notify the same in each of their 
publications, a1 d forward, free, a copy, for the purpose of having them filed. 

A printed list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH pape's, as officially ordered 
by the Government, contaming the circulation and the amount of duty paid by each pa 
per, mav be inspected on 1a ae al the office. 

New York, November 23d, 1844. 








PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 251 Broadway Corner of Murray-st., (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 
WARDED the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the 

Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best 
pictures and apparatus. 

The “ Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in re- 
ference to the awards of the American Institute, on Saturday last : “ The first premium 
for the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messra. Anthony, 
idwasds & Co” The true version is this : ** To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co.. to 
Plumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreo- 
t s.” 

4 he Institute did not decide whose were the best ; but to settle that point, 1 mow chal 
lenge the above-named gentlemen (and the world), to a triai of skill, each competitor 
to deposit a like amount, not less than oae hundred nor exceeding one thousand dul: 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 
six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 

New York, October 28th, 1844. ab oc 

SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. PatroniSed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by ali to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this | us try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SEI.PHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 
Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. ° 

«| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer al! tbe objects desired. But the best ofall isthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive undeniable. Some of my friends whom I hav e mu- 
ted inform me thy they are su perior to all others. y VALENTINE MOTT, 
amJ18t Professor of Surger University of New York. 
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EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 

Evrorean Aaricuttere and Rurat Economy, from Personal Observations 
by Henry Coiman, Vol. 1., Part I., has made its appearance to entertain and 
instruct all enlightened friends of agriculture, and all readers of liberal and un- 
prejudiced minds, who will be ever ready to draw instruction frow whatever 
source it may be had, and especially through such a channel as the “personal 
observations ” of a man of enlarged and benevolent mind like that of him whom 
we may, we trust, venture to call our friend,—and yet more especially when such 
observations are made upon the agriculture and rural economy of our F'ather- 
land—for though occasional bickerings may have occurred between the parent 
and the child, though the one may have desired to maintain over the other a de- 
gree of authority whic that other believed to be legitimate only during a state of 
infancy and adolescence—but not to be properly and in all its force exercised af- 
ter its own maturity—still neither time nor circumstance can extinguish in the 
heart of a right-minded child the yearning which nature has implanted in our 
bosoms for the authors of our existence and the instructors of our youth. So 
deeply for good purposes has Providence rooted this feeling of filial sympathy 
and affection for parents, that some have even asserted that it pervades the vege- 
table as well as the animal kingdom, and thus that grafted fruits are seen to de- 
cline and “die out” when the original parent stock of scedling trees expire, 
however distantly may have been removed the progeny from the progenitors. 
At all events it must be adinitted that refinement of all auniable sentiments, and 
the lastingness of the ties that bind parent and child together, bear a close pro- 
portion to susceptibility of moral culture and the progress of civilization. It 
would then argue any qualities but those of which a people should be proud, 
were Americans not forever to feel and to manifest a partiality for Mother Eng- 
Jand, realizing the glorious sentiments expressed in the glowing language of 
Wasuneron ALLStTON— 

Though ages long have passed 
Since our fathers Jeft their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam— 
Yet lives the BLoop oF ENGLAND in our veins? 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 


Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


While the language tree and bold 
Whick the Bard of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told 
How the vault of Heaven rung 
W hen Satan, blasted, fell with his host— 
While this, with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast— 


While the manners, while the Arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts— 
Between let Ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the :w: 
‘et, still, from either beach, 

The voice or BLOOD shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 
“WE ARE ONE!” 

The contents of this second number are, Alloiment system continued, 
Quantity of Si l—Keeping seeds— Spade Husbandry—Condilion of the labour- 
ers—Progress of Agricullure, compared with other pursuits—Actual improvements 
in Engtish Axriculture—Relation of Landlord and Tenant—Game, and the 
game baws—The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland—Mbdel Farm and Ag- 
ricullurad Svhool—Dallin Botanical Garde n—An exquisite engraving of “ A 
first Prize Stort Horn Bull,” embeliishes this number. In this, there is no ridi- 
culous exaggeration of form, representing an animal beyond perfection, in every 
desirable point, with legs like pipe-stems, and tail like a lady’s riding-whip ! 
There stands, however, a perfect bull, with natural legs for locomotion, and to 
support his weight, and an honest natural tail to switch off the flies. With the 
fine touches of his graver, the artist has given that appearance to the hide and 
countenance, as to make the whole look life-like; and well represent the proper- 
ty of fine “ handling,” which their numerous advocates claim as one of the ex- 
cellent characteristics of that breed of cattle. 

In lieu of taking, as might have been more proper, as well as usual for a gene 
ral review, portions of different articles, we have preferred to copy the’one on 
the “ Actual improvements in English Agriculture,” as well because it is, in eve- 
ry portion of it, so interesting, as because we could not, otherwise, better give the 
reader an lex ofthe general scope of Mr. Colman’s “ personal observations,” and 
thereby, as we hope, convey a better conception of their interest and value, for 
all who partake of his patriotic enthusiasm in the cause of the Plough; nor can 
we drop the pen without expressing the hope, that all who do so, will at once add 
their names to the list of his subscribers, the work being now in the course of 
publication, and yet to be had at subseription price, as published, through Agents 
in the different cities. 

ACTUAL IMPROVEMENTS IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

But of what nature are the improvements which agriculture has actually 
made in Great Britain, which determine the present high condition of the art ? 
A straager cannot, of course, from personal experience, com)are her present 
condition with what it was; yet the marks of progress .re so obvious that the 
most .ransient of server recognizes them ; and many are now in the process 
of accomplishinent, which fill him with delightful surprise. Many of these 
improvem :nts are among the noblest triumphs of art, and mark, as strongly as 
in almost any ocher cases, the power of mind over matier, the subjugation of 
physical elements to an intellectual sovereign, 

1. Drainine, Iraication, aNpD*Warrinc.—Much of what has been done 
is entirely out of sight; whole fields, thousands and thousands of acres of 
land, have been underdrained by pipes and channels, spreading themselves 
like beautiful net work under the surface, taking off all the surp.us moisture, 
and converting cold, untrvitful, and unsightly morasses into productive and 
beautiful fields. it would be curious, if it were possible, to approximate the 
amount of this work which has been done; but there are no means even of 
traming a reasonable conjecture. It undoubtedly embraces hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, and much more is in progress, since, imnportant and indispensa- 
ble as moisture is to vege‘ation, nothing can be more prejudicial than a super- 
abundance of water, and especially stagnant water. Of the different modes 
ot draining { shall speak hereafter atlarge. [tisa subject of great importance 
and utility, and requires to be treated in the fullest ana most exact manner.— 
The next great improvement, that I have witnessed in England, is in the fen- 
country of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, where vast ierritories, embracing 
many thousands ol acres, have been, it may almost be said, created, that is, 
redeemed froin the sea, fortified by strong and extensive embankments, aad 
now renlered as ferule and productive as any lands which can be tound upon 
the island, ‘T'hese lands, likewise, are kept drained by immense steam en- 
gines, which move with an untiring power, and accomplish this mighty work 
with ease. [In o'her cases, in Lincolnshire, anotaer process is going on, here 
denominated w urping, by which, on the banks of the ELumber, immense tracts 
are enclosed, the tide shut in, and compelled to leave its rich deposit, thus 
forming, like wise, the richest meadows, Suill another process is in progress, 
by which the crooked course of a river is straightened, its channel deepened 
by its own new current, and rendered navigable, and, by the erection of artifi- 
cia! banks, the so:l within them continua ly raised, and hunireds of acres 


? 


where so recently the fish, at high water, sported with impunity, are rescued | 
from the sea, and covered with thriving flocks of shee». In Yorkshire. not 
only are varions processes of redeeming and improving land going on, but 
the curious process of removing, by the aid of steara machinery, the rich de- 
posit from the bed of a river, whose current has been diverted from its natura! 
course; and this deposil, afier being taken out, is Jaid, at not an inordinate 
expense, on a peal bog hitherto abproductive and worthless. By indicious 
management, j spreal on the land to the depth of eight inch: ; and the | 
covering proveeds at ta: rate of five acres per day. In Nottinghamshire, a 
MOS! s; lendid imp ement has deen effected in turning the course of a small 
river, 80 a8 at pleasure Wo wrigate several hundred acres of lan!. which wer 


formerly poor aad comparatively unproductive, but now yield the mo 


t avun- 


dant pony oa and in Staffordshire, the same results aave been reached, not by 
a river, but by collecting the springs, and forming a grand reservoir, from 
which the water is carried over extensive fields, which are thus irrigated at 
pleasure, 

2. Live Stock anp VecetTaBLes.—The next great feature in the improved 
husbandry of England is apparent in its live stock. I do nut speak of it as 
seen at the cattle-shows of the different agricultural societies in the kingdom ; 
for here the animals are all selected, or at avery great expense, andafter a 
long time, fitted for the exhibition ; bu. I speak rather of them as they are seen 
in Smithfield market, every Monday, and at the other smaller markets and fairs 
in various parts of the country. Here are the cattle and sheep of several dis- 
tinct breeds, and all of remarkable excell ence of their kind ; I do not say per- 
féct,—for that, in almost all cases, is assuming too much,—but leaving very \ittle 
to be desired beyond what has been attained. Their condition and form, their 
symmetry, their fatness, are all admirable ; and each breed is seen retaining its 
distinct properties, and, what is most remarkable, showing how much can be 
done by human art and skill in improving the animal form and condition, and 
bringing it to a desired model. 

From Smithtield market, if he goes to Covent Garden market, in the infinite 
profusion and variety of fruits, and vegetables, and flowers, which are always to 
be found here, and in the perfection to which they are carried, and many of the 
linest fraits, in defiance of an uncongenial, climate he will find evidences of the 
sameadmirable skill and art which are displayed in other departments of rural 
industry. 


3. Acricunturat ImpLemeNnts.—The next evidences of the improvement of 
the agricultural art are to be seen in the extraordinary display of agricultural 
implements at the great shows. The exhibition at the meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at Derby, in July, 1843, was so remarkable, that I shall be 
excused for giving a statement of the number, and many of the kinds, of the 
machines and implemen's there exhibited. 

Of Tillage Implements, then, there were,—9f ploughs, 148 ; harrows, 31 ; 
scarifiers, 25 ;clod-crushers, 7 ; rollers, 12 ; couch rakes, 4. 

Of Driliing, Sowing, Manuring, and Hoeing Machines—Of drills and bes- 
sers, and seed-sowing barrows, some cesigned for sowing manure with the 
seed, there were 61; of dipplers, for putting in the seed, 4; of horse-ho:s, 
adapted to the cultivation of drilled crops, 20. 

Ot Harvesting Machines.—F or hay-maxing, 4; horse-rakes, 7. 

Of Barn Machinery.—Horse engines, locomotive or stationary,7; steam 
engines for threshing or grinding, 6; threshing machines, 15; winnowing and 
cleaning machines, 20; crushing and splitting mills, 36 ; corn and meal mills, 
20; — cutters, 51; cake crushers, for oil cake, 14; corn weighersand meas- 
ures, 2, 

Field, Fold, and Yard Machinery.—Of turnip cutters, 12; root graters and 
cider mill, 3; potato washers, 2; steaming apparatus, 5; feeding apparatus 
and fodder preservers, various; weighing machines for carts, cattle, &c., 4; 
fire and garden engines, 11; machines for stock yard, various; sundries, ma- 
chines for breaking stones, iron field gates, hurdles, tracks. fences, &c. &c. &e., 

Agricultural Carriages, Harness and Gear,—Wagons and carts for market, 
for harvest, for manures, (solid and liquid,) for family use, &c. &c., 38, brakes 
for carriages of all kinds; sets of wheels, axles, &c.; harnesses and horse- 
gear; drain tiles, and implements for forming tiles, 9. 

Dairy Implements.—Churns, 8; cheese presses, 6; curd mills, 4; miscella- 
neous and various implements, and tools and vessels for domestic and rural 
purposes, 

It cannot be expected that I should characterize these machines, and point 
out their various properties ; though this is what I propose to do hereafter, in 
respect to such of them as seem to me most desirable to be introduced into 
my own country; but the number and variety of them which have been pro- 
duced, and the neatness and care with which they are made, evince great 
mechanical skill and knowledge, and show that here, as w-ll asin other de: 
partinents of industry, the mind has been at work, and has produced the natu- 
ral fruits of intense and well-directed application, 

4. Apptication or SteaM To AGricuLtuRe.—There is, indeed, one giant 
power, of comparatively modern invention, which, it is thought, has not been 
as successfully or extensively applied in agriculture as in some other depart- 
ments of the arts. Every one knows, at once, that I refer to the power of 
steam, which seems, wherever introduced, to dety all competition; and ever 
day’s experience appears to demonstrate that its extent is yet hardly conceived, 
and its application only begun. The experiments, which have been made ir 
the application of steam power to the movement of ploughs, have not, as far 
as I can Jearn, been attended with success. It will not be safe to assert that 
this cannot be done to advantage; but certainly that is not the only applica- 
tion of steam to the purposes of agriculture, which is to be looked for. In- 
deed, besides the impossibility of an art, so intimately associated as agricul- 
ture is with almost all the practical arts of life, escaping its share of the gen- 
eral advantages which the community is enjcying from this mighty agent, it 
has already received many direct contributions irom it. In the Lothians of 
Scotland, those beautiful cultivated grain districts, which, when seen in the 
season of their glory, with their green and their golden crops, so rich and de- 
lightful as to make the heart of an enthusiastic agriculturist beat as thuugh he 
himself had a steam engine under his waistcoat, a steam engine is to be tound 
on every principal farm, for threshing out all the grain, and tor other economi- 
cal purposes, to which, on a great farm, these engines are capable of being 
applied. The average size ot these engines for threshing is from a six to an 
eight horse power, and the cost, which was formerly more than 1201., or 6001., 
is now greatly reduced. 

The advantage of steam, as a motive power, must be obvious, It is always 
available, at aliseasons, and without reference to the weather. Its movements 
are unitorm, whereas horse power is,to a degree, capricious and unsteady, 
and horses ctten sufler a great deal, both from too constant and long-continued 
pulls, and likewise from frequent stops and starts. The steam power never 
tires, and its operation may be continued to any length of time or quantity. 
These are all grea: advantages, especia'ly when a farmer, from any sudden 
advance, wishes to bring his grain at once intothe market. I[t is obvious, at 
the same time, what advantages he has in having his horses saved from the 
severe work of threshing, and fresh for other farm work. The saving of 
a pair of horses, on a farm, is estimated at 100]. per year, (very much more, 
indeed, than it would be with as;) and intelligent farmers assert ‘that, with 
steam power, they save one fourth ol the horse power on large farms.’ 

The usual quantity of grain threshed by a six horse steam power is at the 
rate ot from thirty tu forty bushels per hour; though the quantity must vary 
with the condition of the grain and the straw. The average work of a thresh- 
ing mill, driven by horse power, is 150 bushels per day, and by steam power 
may be reckoned at 250 bushels per day, which is certainly a great prepon- 
derance in favour of the steam power, 

The wear and deter oration oi the horses, and the expenses of keeping them, 
are most important considerations to alarmer, Indeed, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, there is no single source of expense, none which abstracts so much 
from the profits of farming, and none of which the farmers in general are 
so litUe aware, as that of horse teams, 

In the great experiment, or rather improvement, going on at Hatfield Chase, 
in Yorkshire, of emptying the deserted bed of a river, and spreading this rich 
alluvion over a peat bog, the earth carts are moved ona temporary railway 
by a s'eam engine, and carried to their place of deposit, so that, as I have 
before remarked, five acres can be covered in a day, eight inches deep; and 
that which it would be perfectly in vain for any inferior power to have attempt- 
ed, is accomplished with pertect ease by this willing but mighty agent. The 
fens in Lincolnshire, where the uncertain and capricious power of the wind 
was formerly depended on, and, ot course, with little confidence and uncer- 
tain results, are now relieved, at pleasure, of their surplus water, by two 





steam engines, one of sixty and one of eighty horse power; and the quantity of 
water removed, the time required, and the expense incurred for doing it, are 


' have had the pleasure of visiting the spot—is extremely beautiful; and the 
advantages of the whole can hardly besoverstated. I can easily believe that 
the same machinery, on a small scale, may be applied in many other similar 
cases ; and a very intelligent and spirited farmer consulted me on the subject 

ot his determination to erect a smal) steam engine, at his own expense, for 

| the purpose of draining a part of his own premises. 
Atthe show at Derby, there was exhibited a movable sieam engine, intended 
to be carried to a farmer’s premises as it might be wanted for furnishing a 
| threshing power, and other purposes. [ have not yet learnt how it succeeds; 
| but if success is not attained ata first attempt, it is ultimately ceriain. These 


machines are made of two, four, and six horse power. The cost of the two 
| horse power is 802, or $100, and a three horse power, 1101. This does not in- 
| clude the threshing machine. 

A fixed s'eam power mus! have many advantages over a movable steam 
}machine. [i isnever safe to calculate upon doing a great many things with 
any single maghine. A irecting machine would be a great discovery ; 
but, short of man himse!! in hardly ‘ook for that, though it seems some 
tim *s to be nearly approach A great difficulty, in many cases, is that th 
; machinery must be trusted to the hands of the stupid, careless, and sometimes 

malignant, 
| Such a power as this, on a large farm, may be applied to a great many 
ses; and its advaniages, in iy cases, will be incalculable. ‘I'he turning 


Sota grindstone for sharpening scy hes and axes, on a large farm, would save, 





ail matters ot exact calculation. The workmanship of these engines—for I | 


in the United States, a great expense ot labcur and fatigue; and its applica- 
tion to cutting roots, and chopping long fodder for stuck, to breaking and 
crushing corn aud oats, and to grinding grain and flour for the family, as well 
as tor cattle, would be highly useful, especially in those parts of the country 
where water power is difficult to be procured. This is the case in all flat 
countries, and particularly on the prairies in the Western States. There, in 
many cases, coal abounds ; and there, it ever it may be expected, where miles 
almost may be run without occasion to turn the plough, steam may be ap- 
plied tor the purposes of draft, ; 

Agriculture owes, also, a considerable debt to steam, for the advantages it 
sffords in the construction of agricultural implements, in respect to cheapness 
and uniformity. In cutting, sawing and planing wood, in grinding and fash- 
ioning metals, steam power is applied to great advantage. In one, if not more, 
extensive establishment, for the manufacture of agricultural implements in 
New England, steam power is used so as greatly to reduce the expensiveness of 
ploughs, and other articles which are here made. ‘The same thing is done in 
England ; and this application of this wonderful power is every day extending 
itself to a most extraordinary degree. I may well call it wonderful ; for who 
could have dreamt, on first seeing a tea-kettle boiling over the fire, that there 
were the simple elements of a power destined to exert. a greater interest in the 


progress of the arts and sciences, and consequently over the whole condition of 


society, than any other known; which was to rend rocks, and soap iron asun- 
der like bands of straw ; which was to ride securely and triumphantly over the 
mountain waves of the sea; which wus to drain pools and lakes, and lay open 
their fertile bottoms to the ploughshare ; which should compel the deep places 
of the earth to disgorge their mineral treasures ; and disdaining time and space, 
plant distant countries, for all the practical purposes of commerce and friend- 
ship,of reciprocal supply and mutual improvement, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of each other ! 

This brings me to another great benefit which agriculture has derived from 
steam power, which I should do injusiice to pass over. 1 was in Smithfield 
market a few weeks since, and, in conversation with a very intelligent sales- 
man—whom, let me say by the way, I shall never remember but with a 
grateful sense of his kindness, and a high respect for his character *+—he said 
to me, ‘ We have the contributions of seven hundred miles brought to market 
to-day, and without the slighest injury to their condition, We have beasts 
and sheep here from Sutherland, and from the southern countres oi England ; 
and I believe he might have added, from ireland and from Belgium. Steam 
vessels and railroad cars bring them at once to the great places of sale. It was 
always calculated, by the drovers of cattle from Connecticut Rtver to Brighton 
market, near Boston, an average distance of about one hundred miles, and 
which occupied a week in its performance,—that a beef aniiaal so driven lost 
one hundred pounds in weight; and then he usually came into market foot- 
sore, sunken, in a slate of fever, and iouking like the victim of cruelty, and 
the picture of misery and exhaustion. Where steam power is employed, a 
journey of excessive fai\igue and labour, which formerly occupied seven days, 
scarcely occupies how as maby hours, andthe animalsare transported wifh- 
out fatigue or labor or loss of substance. 

A tarmer at Ware told me that the driving of a fat beastto Smithfield. 
about twenty-six miles, occupied, formerly, twodays. ‘The animal now goes 
by railroad in two hours, at a cost, | think,of no more than2s., and comes 
into the market fresh and sleek, like a new bonnet from the band-box. But 
there is an animal benefited besides the quadruped ; and that is the drover him- 
seif, who, instead of spending eight or ten days or more upon the road, at a 
great expense of money, and not a little increased hazard ot morals every day 
he was away from his family, his business is how accomplished, and his money 
received, and himself returned to his home in three days, These are considera- 
tions of immense importance. 

Ji will not do, then, to say that steam has done nothing for agriculture : 
perhaps no department of industry has been more essentially benefited. In its 
equalizing the value of landed estate throughout the country, it has conferred 
immense benefits. A farm, accessible to the great markets by steam convey- 
ance, though two hundred miles from London, is now of equal value ae if it 
were within twenty miles. The farmer near London may complain of this ; 
but it is proper for the community to remember how many more farms are at a 
distance from, than how many are near to, London; and how little the interest 
of a few individuals is to be brought into consideration, compared with the in- 
terest of a large community, who are to have the advantages of the extended 
competition. Singular as the result is, however, and contradictory as it may 
seem to all theories on the subject, it does not appear, in fact, thet any parties 
are injured by the facilities given to the most distant to reach the market. In 
respect to all the great interests of society, which are in their nature fluctuating, 
or at all dependaut on external circumstances, so many and such various éle- 
ments are intermingled and combined, and so many new conditions present 
themselves, that the calculations of political economists are constantly at fault ; 
and the results are deeply humbling to the pride of human sagacity. Into 
what a snarl of misery and confusion would everything in this world be thrown, 
if man's providence were substituted for the divine providence! and so it con- 
stantly proves that, just in proportion as men attempt to interfere with the di- 
vine arrangements, to control the great natural laws of Heaven, and to create a 
perfectly artificial mechanism for the government of society, they find their 
plans defeated ; and the certain result is anything but unmixed or even gene- 
ral improvement. I remember, a few years cince, it was confidently said, that 
when the great Erie Canal of New York should be finished, by which the agri- 
cultural treasures of the Great West should find an easy transmission to the 
Atlantic, farms in the neightourhood of New York city would become compara- 
tively worthless. Yet, strange to say, they have much increased in value, and 
are now certain to hold their own. The vast increase of population throughout 
the country ; the great increase of population in the city of New York, occa- 
sioned, to a considerable degree, by the amount of busiuess which this very canal 
bas produced; the multiplication of trades of every variety, and the influx of 
wealth to which it has contributed ; with wealth, the increase of luxury, and 
the demand for 'ruits and vegetables—articles in their nature perishable, and 
demanding a rapid and certain conveyance—with various other circumstances, 
have conspired to keep up the value of farms, and, indeed, to increase their 
value in the neighbourhood of New York, and in every point from which, by 
these improved facilities of conveyance, this great mart has been rendered the 
more accessible. 

The poorest markets—those which are most poorly supplied—are in general 
those where the prices are lowest. Competition and abundance create, and, to 
a certain degree, quicken demand; for the reason that they bring more custom- 
ers, and create more wants Peaches are now sent by steam conveyances from 
New Jersey to Bos'on, a distance of nearly three hundred miles; and straw- 
berries from Providence, nearly five hundred miles,to New York What 
has been the effect? Tolessen prices in avery smail degree in any case, but 
in many cases not at all; to increase the consumption greatly; and to in- 
duce the farmers, directly in the neighbourhood of Boston, tv go themselves 
into the cultivation of peaches, to take immense pains to guard against the evils 
of an uncongenial clim:te, and to cultivate, as far as possible, fruits of the best 
quality. Some trades may be overdone; they may be concerned only with 
articles not of necessity, but of mere fancy, and subject to the caprices of whim 
and fashion; but in all those for which the demand is necessarily permanent, 
and in a state of general prosperity in a country, the increased demand, grow- 
ing out ofan increased consumption, will be always likely to afford a remunera- 
ting‘price. But in any event, whatever tends to the improvement of the gene- 
ra! condition of the community is to be encouraged. It may often be atcended 
with partial loss or temporary inconvenience; yet, in all cases, unless conscience 
or morals are involved, individual benefit or advancage should yield to the public 
good. The farmer near a large town thinks himself injured by a railroad or 
canal which brings the farm of another man, a hundred miles distant, in com- 
petition with his own. Every one sees that the great _public is to be benefit- 
ed by the increased supply which 1s thus produced. Now, is there any good 
reason why the distant farmer should not come to the market by any facility 
which he may create or obtain, as well as his neighbour, provided he does not 
hinder that neighbour from coming im the best way he can obtain, any more 
than there 1s why the distant farmer should be compelled to come on foot, and 
bring his load upon his back, instead of availing himself of his horse or his car- 


riage. " ; 
4. IncrEasep Propuctio.n—Dut in speaking of the advanced and improved 











* This gentleman, whose business, in the market, is of the must extensive 
and respon-ible character, presents an example so jall of whulesome instruc- 


tion, that hope Lt shall be pardoned for enlivening my Repori by a reference 
to it, He spends several days inthe week inthe most cuon/used, noisy, and 
busy plice in the world, faitulul to the interests of his e:nployers, and retires 
at night, a few miles from the city, to enjoy his cup brimiul vl domestic pleas- 
ures, at liisown fireside, in a crowded circle, where muiuallove reigns tri- 
utnpbant, where the table is covered with the literary gems vl (he press, and 
the walis of his drawiag-rooms are adorned with the spiencid products oO: his 
swn pencil, displaying taste and skill, So true it is that men, if they will be 
but true to their own intellectual and moral na‘ures, Deed Not be utter slaves 
» the dradgery of business ; aad, if they wil! oaly look lor them, may find, 
at the most moderate expense, within their own reach, 10 the hours of recrea- 
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state of English agriculture, there’ are, perhaps, stronger evidences of its 
progress than any to which 1 have referred, iu the increased productiveness of 
the fruits of the earth, and in the increased population which are sustained by 
them. 

‘in the ten years from 1801 to 1810, the average annual import of wheat into 
the kingdom was such as to allow, if divided among 17,442,911 souls,—the 
population of the kingdom at that time,—a small fraction over a peck for the 
annual consumption of each person. The average amount imported between 
1811 and 1820, when the mean number of the population had advanced to 
19,870,589, would have allowed each person not quite one gallon and a half 
for the yearly consumption. The average amount of importation for the five 
years from 1831 to 1835, when the mean number of consumers was overt 25,- 
000,000, if fairly divided, would have given to each person one gallon of 
wheat. Taking the three years 1833, 1834, 1835, the importation would have 


allowed only one pint and one-fifth or about fifteen ounces, of fine flour, to each 


consumer.* : : 

This is certainly a very small amount, and demonstrates the immense agri- 
cultural resources of the country. It shows as strongly the improvements 1 
cultivation, by which, under a fast increasing population, the dependence on A 
foreign swpply for bread is continually growing \ess. ‘This can only arise rom 
two causes, the bringing more land into cultivation, and a more improved culti- 
vation. Both causes have probably operated to a degree, and of the latter, the 
evidences are everywhere numerous and striking. 

I was asking a farmer ia Berkshire county, England,—venerable as an oc- 
togenarian,— whether he had seen any great improvements in agriculture ; to 
which, in spite of the prejud:ces which too often obscure or pervert the vision 
at so advanced a period of life, he replied with perfect candour, “ Immense 
improvements; wv: knew nothing, every thing is now better done, the crops 
far more various and more abundant; the product of wheat has almost 
doubled ; the turnip caltivation has been created ; the implements are far better ; 
the live stock is beyond all comparison better ; everything, everything 1s better. 
The good old man had lived, like Simeon, in, indeed, a far humbler sense, lo see 
the marked and strong tokens of the divine goodness in the progressive im- 
provement of everything around him; and he proclaimed it with the glowing 
enthusiasm of youth, and showed the fire still burning under the snow. Happy 
eld age, when, instead of a mind soured under the accumula ed burdens 
and intirmities of advanced years, and covered with mossy prejudices, it benevo- 
lently acknowledges good wherever good is found ; progress wherever progress 
is made ; and instead of growling at the degeneracy of the present times, and 
sighing over the fading reminiscences of what it deems the superiority of years 
which are passed, delights in the actual improvements of the present, and sees 
in them the foreshadowing of far greater improvements in the distant prospect, 
when the advances now made, great as they may actually be, and still greater 
as they seem by comparison w.th those of days gone by, will be found to be 
only the first lessons of childi"sd! There ts considerable of this spirit of 
temper here, called by the gentle name in England of conssrvatism ; but this 
man’s mind was happily free from it. I have «ll reasunable respect for antiquity ; 
but if the presumption may be pardoned, I beg leave to say, with Lord Bacon, I 
reckon that to be antiquity which is farthest from the beginning. ‘The present 
times are, therefore, more ancient than those which have preceded them, and 
are to be reverenced as imnbodying the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
past ages. This spirit of improvement, now so rife and active, 1s the foundation 
of all intelligent hopes of future progress ; and I am happy in saying that in 
nothing is it More obvious than in agriculture. 

6 Royau AcarcuntursL Sociery.—In this progress the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society contribuies its full share. This was established about 1837, and 
embraces a large array of the highest rank and talent in the kingdom, and a 
vast body of farmers, landlords, and oihers interested in agriculture. Its 
funds are large, arising from donations and an annual subscription of a 
guinea trom each of ‘its members, but ic has received no endowment from 
the government. Its objects comprehend every branch of husbandry andrutal 
economy. It has a central office, or building, in Hanover Square, London, 
where the secretary of the society resides, and where the council of the so- 
ciety and other members hold weekly and monthly meetings, for the manage- 
ment of the business of the society, and the discussion of agricultural subjects, 
andthe reception ef agricultural intormation, Thisconduces very much to 
the interest felt in the projects and operations of the society, and is the means 
of diffusing a great amount of valuable information, 

lt has begun here the establishment of an agricultural library and museum, 
which present!y must assume a considerable importance, and become cur- 
ious and useful, ‘The object ofthe library is to collect the most useful and 
valuable publicationson subjects connected with agriculture, in all its various 
and kindred branches, including likewise geology, botany, agricultural 
chemistry, engineering: and manufacturing, as faras they are connected with 
the making of agricultural implements, and the great agricultural opera- 
tions of draining, embarking, irrigation, and other important farming pro- 
cesses. The object of its museum is to exhibit specimens agriculiural 
productions, which are capabie of preservation, seeds, plants, grasses, sam- 
ples of wool, mineral manures, models an#drawings of agricultural implements, 
and whatever, in any way, may conduce to the advancement to the science 
or practice of agriculture. It is obvious how very important such an es- 
tablishment must prove, by giving practical men an opportunity of inspecting, 

attheir leisure, the most improved subjects of cultivation, the best grains, and 
the best grasses and vegetables, and, atthe same time, the best tools and 
machines, with which to cultivate them. I have often urged the establish- 
ment of agriculiural museumsupon my countryman, especially in the capitals 
of the states and of the United States, where the members of the different 
legislatures ; assemble coming as they do, fiom distani and different paris of 
the country, they will be enabled to carry home information of the utmost 
importance to the farmers, besides having their own knowledge advanced, 
and their own zeal quickened in this great cause. The commissioner ot 
patenis in Washington, distinguished by his indefatigable exertions for the 
advancement of agriculture, has already laid tne foundation of such a col- 
lection, at the metropolis of the country, and in connection with his own de- 
parunent, where models of all patented agricultural machinery are always 
to be seen. Itis to be hoped that the friends of an improved agriculture in 
the country will encourage and assist him in extending his collection of 
valuable grains and seeds, ‘There are few ways so little expensive, in which 
they may render so much service to the country. It would be desirable that 
the government should enjoin it upon the commanders of all their ships of war, 
visiting different parts of the globe, that they should collect and bring home 
such seeds and plants, and such models of impiements, as would likely to be 
ofuse. ‘That universal vegetable the potato, furnishing so much food to maa 
and beast, and scarcely second to any in value, considering the mu)titudes it 
supplies, and the quantity of food it affords, is said to be an importation from 
South America, The cotton plant, a source ofenormous wealth to the coun- 
uy, is likewise esteemed a foreign plant. 

Besides this, the Royal Agricultural Society issues a semi-yearly pub- 
lication of valuable communications and papers both of the science and prac~ 
tice of agriculture, which fall in its way, or are made to the society in reply 
to queries proposed for discussion and for information, upon which it offers 
premiums of a pecuniary or honorary nature. 

The society, likewise, at some place in the country, easily accessible, hold an 
annual show or exhibition of animals, implements, and agricultural products, 
upon the best of which it awards premiums. ‘This occupies, generally, four 
days. Tuesday is exclusively assigned to the several committees for the ia- 
spection of subjects of premium, in the way of implements and agricultural 
machinery, when no persuns whatever, excepting the committees and persons 
necessarily attendant upon them, are admitted to the yard, so that they have a 
favourable opportunity of quiet inspection, uninterrup'ed by any interested or 
curious parties; Wednesday is devoted, in the same way, to the examination 
ofthe animals, and afterwards the yards are open to the public upon payment 
ofa feasonable entrance fee ; and on I'ridays a public sale, at auction, is held of 
such animals, or implements, as their owners are willing to dispose of in this 
way. The collection of people, on such occasions, from all parts of the country, 
and ! may properly add, from all parts of the world, is immense. ‘Two large 
public dinners are given on the occasion ; the one called the council dianer, on 
Wednesuay, anc the other, called the sociely’s dinner, on Thursday, when pro- 
vision is Made for fifteen hundred guests, in a pavilion erected for the purpose. 
These dinners are, in general, seasons of great hilarity, and promotive of sym- 
pathy in the great Cause of agricultural improvement. If no other good comes 
of them to agriculture, they serve at least the purpose of consumption, and so 
quicken price and demand, 

On these occasions, the prizes are announced to the successful candidates ; 
and these premiums ate eiven either in medals, plate, or money, and are re- 
ceived with nosmall degree of public and self congratulation. 

The arrangements, tM Zeneral, are made with great care. The animals are 
assorted in distinct classes, With separate committees for the examination of 
each class; and the iinplements are placed according to their different designs 

and uses, It would be impossibleto convey an accurate or an adequate im 
pression of the number and variety of the animals offered, in such cases, for 
exhibition and premium. I have already given a list and the number of ag- 
ricultural im lements exhibited the last year at the Derby show; but that 
conveys no idea of the ingenuity afd ski\i evinced in their construction. One 
is led to conclude, from the inspection, that there is no Operation or tunction, 
connected with human life and labour, for which 


, itch mechanical labour does not 
atteiapt, and may not presently succeed in furnishing an instrament or ma- 











* See an admirable work, full of information—Porter's p 


tion, Vol. I. p. 147. a ee 












chine. In many cases, a machine is any thing but a facility; and not a few 
of the machines, both in their contrivance and the expensive and showy man- 
net in which they are got up, evince pretty strongly the gauge which the con- 
trivers and makers have takea of the understandings and pockets ofthe proba- 
ble purchasers. They are seldom ata loss to put the pail under a tull cow. 

In many respects, the arrangements are admirable, and well worthy of imi- 
tation.x Every possible effort is made to secure an impartial decision among 
the competitors ; for besides that they are not suffered by their presence to in- 
fluence the examiners, the examiners themselves are selected from amon 

rsons who are as far as possible disinteresced, and not likely to be influenced. 

hey are chosen, likewise, with a special reference, in their characters and 
qualifications, to the nature of the subjects submitted ; and every pains is 
taken in this way to secure the greatest aptness and talents, The name of the 
competitor is not given where it can be avoided, but only the number of the 
article presented. The rules of admission and competition are stringent and 
absolute, and no exceptions are, on any account, allowed. When, last year, 
a competitor attempted to introduce a machine out of season, or in some way 
contrary tothe published rales, and wrote to one of the agents of the society 
that, if a silver key should be found necessary to its introduction, he begg 
him to use it,—this attempt at bribery was rejecied with proper indignation by 
the society, and the individual concerned, though eminent as a machinist and 
manufacturer, and offering every apology for his “ indiscretion,” was forever 
irrevocably excluded as a competitor for any of the premiums of the 
society. 

The Society likewise offers premiums for essays, which are deemed deserv- 
ing of such reward, upon any given subjects, and for reports on the agricultural 
condition and habits of different counties and districts. This bas been the means 
of bringing out many valuable papers Here, too, the decis'on is sought to be 
rendered as fair as possible ; for the name of the writer is 1 t given with the 
essay, but under a separate and:sealed envelope, which is no: opened until the 
successful essay is announced; and then the seal is broken, and the writer’s 
name declared, 10 the presence of the society. 

The society likewise has a consulting chemist, a consulting engineer, a bot- 
anist, end a professor of the veterinary art, of whose services, in any desirable 
case, it avails itself. Some time since, it numbered on its list more than 6500 
members ; and has been, since that time, steadily on the increase. It is impos- 
sibie to overrate the advantages which such a society brings with it to the ag- 
ricultural community ; for, though it enrols among its members many gontlemen, 
whoare mere amateurs in the profession, and take little interest, and have little 
knowledge of its practical details, yet on the other hand, it combines, among 
the highest men in the kingdum, a very large amount of practical talent and 
skill—men of the most accurate observation, who carefully enter into the whole 
subject. There is another great and good influence, which it powerfully ex- 
erts, and which must not be overlooked. It gives a high respectability to the 
agricultural profession, and presents it as a pursuit, not, as has been too often 
said, for mere dolts and clod-loppers, but for minds of the highest order, and 
for menof all conditions, from the prince to the peasant ; for ‘‘ the king himself 
is served by the field.” The prizes are contended for with an ardour little short 
of that which displays itself in the contests of political life, and received with a 
high sense of their value. I have seen, at the tables of some of the highest 
noblemen iu the land, the premiums of agricultural success exhibited in some 
form of plate, with more triumph than they would display in the brilliant badg- 
es of their rank. 


7. Acricunrurat Society iv Scoruanp.—The Highland and Agricultural 
Socicty of Scotland is an institution of a similar description, and of a longer 
standing, than the Royal Society of England. It is richly endowed, and as 
powerfully patronized, and bas long rendered itself illustrious by its Journal, 
published quarterly, in Edinburgh. This Journal, for the ability with which it 
is managed, and which has been displayed also in the prize essays of the High- 
land Society, which are always published in connec'ion with the Journal, has 
certainly no superior. The Scotch have been long distinguished for their 
acuteness and excellent management; and the evidences of the justness of 
their pretensions in these respects, were too obvious and numerous, on my 
transient visit tothe Southern portions of Scotland, to leave any doubt of their 
just claims te the highest reputation. The exhibition of the society at Dundee 
the last autumn, was, in the character and conditiun of its animals, in no res- 
pect, in my judgment, inferior to that at Derby, though the Scotch cattle pre- 
sent different varieties from those which are fashionable and most esteemed in 
England. The short horus and the Leicesters of England would be, as a stock, 
very poorly adapted to the bleak hills and cold climate of Scotland ; while the 
hardiness and thrift of the Scotch cattle and sheep show how well suited they 
are to the homes where they are bred, ard whence they are sent, in immense 
droves, in certain seasons of the year, to the southern portions of the country. 
The general management of the Scotch Agricultural Society does not essential- 
ly differ from that of the English Royal Agricultura! Society. ‘The general ex- 
hibition at Dundee passed off mucn in the same style as at Derby, excepting 
that | thought the Scotch drank their toasts with alittle more heartiness than 
the English—a characteristic of the country-men of Buras. This is not the 
place fer me to describe the different breeds of stock shown at either place, or 
the various implements exhibited. ‘This I propose to do in another part of my 
Reports, with all the particularity which my friends can desire. The stock 
shown at Dundee would bear a comparison with the best stock shown any 
where ; and the fact is too well known to need any confirmation of mine, that in 
point of intelligence and agricultural skil!, and in pomt of success,—the best 
test of intelligence and skil!,—the Scotch farmers yield the palin to none. 

> 
HER MAJESTY AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Visit to the Victory on the Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
Porrsmoutn, Tuxspay. 

If anything were wanting to endear her Majesty to her loyal subjects, the 
events of the year 1844 have most amply supplied it, and thuse of her Majesty's 
visits to Portsmouth during the present month more especially ; but the events 
of Monday were of such surpassing interest, that we shall be excused for once 
more referring to them. 

‘NELSON'S VICTORY,’ 

As this ship absorbed the greatest interest of the day's proceedings, in con- 
sequence of the spontaneous visit of our beloved Queen and her illustrious con- 
sort, it will be necessary to reiterate that her Majesty, with Prince Albert, La- 
dy Gainsborough, and Lord Liverpool, in the Royal barge, steered by Captain 
Rowley, attended by the flag Lieutenant to Sir C. Rowley, LieutenantPrevast, 
had quitted the Royal yacht, and was making for the Royal Clarence Vicival- 
ling Office, through two lines of men of war barges, when the extraordinary de- 
corations of the Victory attracted attention. Her Majesty inquired the reason 
of the crowning of the trucks of the topmasts wiih laurel, and the adornment of 

* The terms on which the premiums fur seed wheat are to be awarded are 
well worth the observation oi other agricultural societies, and I therefore sub- 
join them. 

“ SEED WHEAT. 

“J, Thirty Sovereigns, ora Piece of Plate of that value, will be given to 
the Exhibiter at the Meeting at Derby of the best J4bushelsof White Wheat, 
of the harvest of 1842, and grown by himself, 

“I[, Thirty Sovereigns, or a piece of plate of that value, will be given to 
the Exhibiter at the Meeting at Derby of the best 14 bushels ol Red Wheat, 
of the harvest of 1842, and grown by himself. 

“III, Twenty Sovereigns, cra Piece of Plate of that value, will be given 
to the Exbibiter ai the Meeting at Deiby ot the best 14 bushels of Spring 
Wheat, of the harvest of 1842, and grown by himself. 

“ Competitors are requested to send with their Wheat, specimens, (airly 
taken, of the same in the ear, with the whole of the Straw, in a bun- 
dle not less than one foot in diameter, and with the roots attached. 

‘ [12 bushels of the Wheat will be sealed up by the Stewards, and one 
of the remaining bushels of each variety will be exhibited as a sam- 
ple to the public; the other being kept for a comparison with the 
produce of the next year. At the General Meeting, in December, 
1844, the Prizes will be awarded.} 

‘* The two best samples of each of these three classes of Wheat, without 
at that time distinguishing, in any of the cases, between the compa 
rative merits of either sample, will be selected by the Judges, ap. 
pointed for the meeting at Derby ; and will be sown, under the direc- 
tion of the Society (the Winter Wheats in the autumn of 1843, and 
the Spring Wheat not earlier than the Ist of March, 1844), by four 
farmers, who will make their report, upon which the prizes will be 
awarded, provided there be sufficient merit in any of the samples. 
Ten Sovereigns will be given at the meeting at Derby to each Ex- 
hibiter whose wheat has been selected for trial. 

“ 44* No variety of wheat which has been sele cted for trial at any pre- 
vious show shall be qualified to compete.” i 

The following are the instructions to the Judges on other subjects :— 

* As the object of the Society in giving the prizes for neat cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, is to promote improvement in breeding stock, the Judges, in making 
their award, are instructed not to take into their consideration the present 

value to the butcher of animals exhibited, but to decide according to their 
relative merits for the purpoce of breeding.” 

“In the Class fcr horses, the Judges, in awarding the prizes, are in- 
structed, in addition to symmetry, to take activity and strength into their 
consideration.’ 
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the figure-head, taffrail, decks, and sides, with the same evergreen, and on being 
informed by Captain Rowley that it was in consequence of that day being the 
anniversary of the battle of ‘Trafalgar, her Majesty said, emphatically, ‘I will 
go on board that ship ;’ and Captain Rowley immediately altered the course of 
the Royal barge, and steered alongside the Victory. 

This determination, as unexpected by those on board as it was to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and the office:s who were in their respective barges, took 
them all by surprise, and when her Majesty went up the accommodation-ladder, 
Lieut. Richard Jones (c), the second lieutenant of the Victory, was the only 
officer on deck to receive her Majesty, with Mr. Thomas acting second mas- 
ter, and Mr. R. B. H. Rateliffe, as side boys ; Lieut. Smith (c), the very meri- 
torious and deserving first lieutenant, having been in the Admiralty barge as 
flag lieutenant, by special appointment, to the Lords of the Admiralty, and Cap- 
tain Moubray, in his own barge, in the line of procession. 

Her Majesty was handed up the side by Captain Rowley, and was followed 
by Prince Albert and her Majesty’s suite. ‘ney proceeded from the main 
deck to the upper deck, where Mr. Aylen, the master, was stationed, and a 
guard of honour of Royal Marines hastily drew up on the poop to pay the ac- 
customed honours, while the Royal standard was run up to the mainmast of 
the Victory. 

Captain Rowley, with Mr. Aylen, conducted her Majesty to the quarter-deck, 
and, by special desire, to the spot where Nelson received his death-wound. 

Never, since the glorious day on which the immortal Nelson fell has the an- 
niversary of that victory been celebrated with a more interesting or becoming 
tribute of affection and respect than when our beloved Monarch stood upon the 
quarter-deck of the deceased hero’s favourite ship, and shed a tear upon the 
spot where he ended his gallant career. The 21st of October has ever been 
held sacred to his memory; but not even Nelsou’s lamented death, nor the 
glorious triumph with which it was accompanied, wili be more sacred than the 
remembrance Of that exquisite feeling of patriotism evinced by her Majesty on 
reading aloud the affecting inscription— 


‘Here Nelson fell.’ 


The Queen of England plucked from the wreath of laurel in which it was en- 
shrined two of its leaves, and carefully treasured them as a precious memento 
of the departed hero. 

Fler Majesty then went over to the poop-rail, where, over the stecring-wheel, 
is inscribed in letters of gold the words of the memorable signal, 


* England expects every man will do his duty.’ 


This inscription was also adorned with laurels and flowers. With marked 
emphasis her Majesty repeated the words ; and on an explanation by Captain 
Rowley as to the s:gna! of the immortal hero, and its enthusiastic reception by 
the fleet, her Majesty, with glowing pride, attempted to pluck another leaf to 
add to the store of her remembrance. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert looked around from the poup for a few mo- 
ments, and then the Queen desired to be shown where Nelson died. Accom- 
panied by her suite, and conducted by Mr. Aylen, her Majesty descended to the 
lower decks. On passing from the main deck, which was in great confusion 
from the recent salute which had been fired, a powder monkey, with little cere- 
mony, in ignorance of the quality of the visitors, ran against the Queen while 
bringing up a fresh supply of powder. Her Majesty was staggered, but was in 
no way displeased, aud made light of the concussion. The cockpit was entered, 
her Majesty observing that the height of the orlop-deck was not so great as in 
other ships she had visited. The Roval party proceeded to the cabin, in which 
the very spot hallowed by the termination of Nelson's glorious carthly career is 
marked by a fune.al urn (in paint,) surmounted by Nolson’s flag, and on its top, 
encircled in a wreath, the words, 

‘ Here Nelson died !’ 

There was a pause here for several minutes, and it was remarked that her 
Majesty was again much affected by the reflection which such a scene awak- 
ened. Various parts of the vessel were alterwards visited by the Royal party, 
and atfive minutes past four, her Majesty, having been on board twenty min- 
utes, the Royal standard was struck, and hoisted on board the Royal barge. 
1 As her Majesty put off from the Victory, the men most enthusiastically 

cheered her from the yards and deck, but no salute was fired, at the express 
desire ot her Majesty. 

The Royal barge proceeded thiough the line of procession which had 
been formed for her by the barges of the captains and commanders of the 
men-of-war in commission, and asit advanced her Majesty inquired of Cap- 
tain Rowley the name of each oflicer, 

Captain Moubray, of the Victory, who was firs,tlieutenant of the Polyphemus 
atthe battie of Tratalgar, celebrated the event by a grand banquet cn board, 
to which the officers of the ships in harbour were invited, and a numerous 
company, amounting to upwards of 60. We shall not attempt to describe 
with what enthusiastic loyalty the toasts ofthe Royal family were drank, and 
a, woe deep devotion, in solemn silence, ‘The memory of Nelson’ was 
received, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1844. 


LATE NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

In a postscript inserted in part of our edition of Saturday, we gave the 
chief items of news received by the Britannia sieamer at Boston, which 
brought us London dates to the 4th instant. There is little of interest stirring’ 
The great event in London seems to have been the opening of the new Roya 
Exchange, at which Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present, an accoun 
of which we give in another part of our paper. The editice is described 
as having a very handsome effect, and throwing the Bank at its side into 
total eclipse. In its front is placed an equestrian statue of Weutinaton, the 
work of the late Sir Francis Cuanrrey. The Duke himselt was of course 
present at the ceremony, with all the Ministers: and the presence of Sir Ro- 
bert Sale and his lady, and of Sin Henry Pottinger, added to the interest of the 
scene. On the whole the occasion seems to have excited an unwonted de- 
gree of enthusiasm among the people, and to have passed off with great éclat, 
Her Majesty and the Prince were to jeave London on the 12th instant for 
Burleigh House, on a visit to the Marguis of Exeter, 
The Anti-Corn Law League has again emerged into life and held a 
numerous meeting in Manchester. According to a statement made by the 
Chairman, though the Leaguers have not lately obtruded themselves on the 
public eye, they have not been idle, but have been endeavouring to swamp 
the county constituencies at the recent registrations of North Lancashire. The 
Chairman said the League had placed upon the register 3,141 new claims 
of which they had established 2,821, and how this was done, Mr Cobden had 
the imprudence to explain, he said, ‘‘ The counties were more valuable to the 
League, than the small pocket boroughs.” The county constituency might be 
increased indefinitely. It merely requireda qualification of 40s. a year in free- 
hold property. In counties where there was a large town population, such 
as Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, North and South Staffordshire, 
Kent and Middlesex, the county electors might be almost indefinitely increased | 
ifthey would follow the example of the Lancashire people. It would cost but 
little to do so.” At this be tried, the subject we should think will be of sufficient 
importance to demand a parliamentary inguiry. 
Mr. O’Connell’s new plan of agitation for a federal Union, instead of a 
repeal of the Union, seems nut to meet the approval of the ultra-repealers.— 
The one, however, is rot more likely to succeed than the vther. If his object 
be, as is surmised by some, to obtain the support of the Whigs, we think 
they will no more dare to give it to federalism than to repeal—although it is 
rumoured that scme negociations have taken place on the subject between 
O’Connell and Lord Monteagle. 
There is nothing of importance trom France. The press abounds in specu. 
lations on the measures to be brought before the Chambers, at the approaching 
Session; which, however, will probably not be called together before the end 
of December. 
The accuunts from Spain speak of embryo conspiracies, attempted assas - 
sinations, arrests, and imprisonments, The Government, however, still stands 
firm. The Cortes have met, and Ministers have succeeded in obtaining a 





favourable response to the Speech of the Queen, on its opening. 
The Bombay Mail arrived in London on the Morning of the 4th instant: 


The chief intelligence relates to disturbances in the southern Mahratta coun- 
try, which has been some time ina disturbed state. Some of the ma!con 
tents seized two of the strong hill forts, where they hoisted the standard of 





revolt against the Rajah of Kholapore. They consist chiefly of Arab troops, 
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who placed themselves under some bold leaders, and bade defiance to the Ra- 
iah and his allies. A force was sent by the British authorities to disperse 
them, It consisied ot 50 artillerymen and troops, amounting to about 1,200 
men, under the command of Colonel Wallace, of the Madras army. An 
attack is said to have taken place on one of the forts, in which the rebels de- 
fended themselves stoutly with theirlong guns. Some soldiers were wounded 
on the side of the British, for the hill forts from their position are difficult of 
access. The British were subsequently firing and throwing shells into the 
first fort, which is situate about 25 miles from Belgaum. The other is 18 miles 
further off. 

A postscript to the above account says an express arrived just as our des- 
patch was leaving, trom Belgaum, with the {ellowiug important intelligence : 

The Governor summoned the Council to meet this afiernoon at Parell.— 
The steamers are in readiness, and it is expected that some European troops 
will besent off, as the Deputy Quartermaster General of the army has been 
sent forto attendthe Council. It is said that the company of Artillery that 
lately went to Surat will be sentto Vingorla, in order vo proceed from thence 
to Belgaum. 

It is expected, notwithstanding, that the forts will be reduced betore the 
Bombay troops arrive. 

We are happy to say that after the contradictory accounts, it appears that 
Dr. Wolff has been allowed to leave Bohkara, and that he was on his way to 
Teheran. 

A monument has been lately erected to the memory of the late Lieutenant 
Roberts, of the unfortunate steam ship President, at Passage, in Jreland, by his 
widow. It bears the following inscription. 

“ This s'one commemorates in the churchyard of his native parish the merits 
and premature death of the first officer under whose command a steam vessel 
ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean. Undaunted bravery exhibited in the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic in the African seas, and consummate enterprise in 
the details of his profession, recommended him for that arduous service, 

“Tieutenant Richard Roberts, R. N., in accomplishing it, not only surpassed 
the widest visions of former days, but even the warmest anlicipations of the 
present. 

“He gave to scienee triumphs she had not dared lo hope, and created an 
epoch forever memorable in the history of his country and of navigation. 

“The thousands that shall follow in his track must not forget who it was 
that taught the wor'd to traverse with such marvellous rapidity the highway of 
ocean, and who, in connecting ina voyage of a few days the eastern and 
western hemispheres, has forever linked his name with the greatest achievements 


of navigation since Columbus first revealed Eyrope and America to each 


ar having permitted him this bigh distinction, was pleased to decree 
that the leader of this great erterprise should also be its martyr. Lieutenant 
Roberts perished, with all on board his ship, the President, when on her voy- 
age from America to England. She was lost in the month of March, A. 
D. 1841, —_ 

CANADA. 

Thursday last was an eventful day for Canada, that noble Province, in whose 
affairs and internal prosperity we have always felt the deepest interest. The 
first Session of the second united Parliament was commenced on that day, and 
we look with great anxiety for the speech which the excellent and patriotic 
Governor General, Sir Charles Metealfe, will address to both Houses from the 
Throne, Looking up with confidence and admiration to this distinguished states- 
man, we congratulate the Province on the result of the late elections. The Govy- 
ernor General will now be in a position to propose to a legislature not pledged to 
factious hostility—but on the contrary containing a majority of members warnily 
attached to British supremacy—such wise and well-ligested measures as will 
sitisfy the minds of the doubtful, confound the machinations of the wicked, and 
rejoice the hearts of the truly faithful. Happy is Canada in such a Sovercign as 
Sir Charles Metcalfe— 

Quand) ullun inv nie at parca? 


And we predict, should his administration be continued to the usual term of six 


years, the restoration of the Province to a state of loyal tranquillity—the enact- 
ment of judicious laws—the return to mercantile enterprise and monetary con- 
fidence—with a state of prosperity that will leave the Canadians nothing to envy 
or desire. 

The Governor-General will not deliver the speech, from which much is expect- 
ed in Canada, until after the House of Assembly has chosen its Speaker. It is 
possible that the debates on this subject may take up one or two evenings, unless 
some compromise has been effected between the Lafontaine-Baldwin party and 
their antagonists. Mr. Morin will probably be proposed by the former, and Six 


At-Lan Macnan by the latter, in the event of the question being made one of 


strength,a Uoulrance, The gallant Colonel has strong claims, from his personal me- 
Hie will 
receive the support of the Township Members; although we should not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Hace, Member for Sherbrooke, received also a nomination. This 
is a practical gentleman, who is conversant with both languages, of independent 


rit and services, and in atrial of strength we wish hin every success 


mind and fortune; and of experience in matters of state, having been Secretary 
to his uncle, Lord Amherst, when Governor-Gencral of India. But Sir ALuan 
has before been speaker of the Upper Canada Assembly, and having hand- 
somely retired in 1841, before Me. Cuviniirr, deserves now the Speaker's 
chair, were it only in deference to the loyal members from Upper Canada. It 
will be remembered that the chair of the Legislative Council is filled by a Cana- 
dian lawyer:. 
We shall continue these remarks next week. 





AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture, now fast becoming a science, is a study of great value and lin. 
portanceto man. In England, where the superficial extent is remarkably limit- 
ed for the myriads of inhabitants supported, it is pursued with unexampled 
vigour and skill; and the results are such as to awaken in other countrics a kin- 
dred thirst for the same knowledge. But in no country have the plans and dis- 
coveries of England been imitated and acted upon to so great an extentas in the 


United States. The study of Agriculture and Horticulture is now beginning | 


to be taken up by others besides farmers, and men of leisure as well as practical 
persons of science, are turning their attention to this useful and honourable pur- 
suit. As then British publications are teeming with matter on this subject, and 


as a desire to obtain this matter is very extensively felt in this country, we have | 


resolved to devote a part of our columns to the dissemination of this intorima- 
tion; but in order that this may be done skilfully and pertectly, we have availed 
ourselves of the services of J. 8. Skinner, Esq., formerly ofthe Baltimore Farmer, to 
conduct this department. Mr. Skinner is a gentleman well known to the pub- 
lic, is so enthusiastic in the cause of Agriculture, and came se early into the field 
as its protector and advocate, that we feel sure the task could not be contided to 
better hands. We are confirmed in this opinion from his numerous writings 
and may further state in proof of his zeal, that he established the first agricul- 
tural journal published in the United States ; and that he imported from Peru 
several barrels of the celebrated Guano vpurards ef licealy years ago! 


In introducing this new subject into the Albion, it is our intention to do so in | 


a separate edition, to be called the 
AGRICULTURAL EDITION OF THE ALBION, 


which gentlemen can order distinetly and separately from the general Alb‘on 


We subjoin Mr. Skinner's address to the public, and insert also in the preceding | 


columne, a specimen of the kind of matter he intends to ofier to his readers:— 

In underiaking to eonduct, for the Proprietor ot the Asion, a Department 
appropriated to Agriculture and Horticulture, the undersigned begs it may 
be believed that he enters upon the task with a full sense of the responsibility 


it imposes, ‘Though he may not bring to its performance ali the skill and | 


various knowledge which may be requisite to the highest degree of success, 
he does not hesitate to promise an example of that industry which it will be 
his duty to inculcate ; animated as be is by the same, and even more zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement than that which prompte him, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, to establish the first periodical dedicated to 
American Husbandry. Friends of the Plough! what a change has “ come 
o’er the spirit of our dream” since that epoch! Not only was that doubtful 


fhe Albion. 


experiment crowned with success, but many other and abler journals have 
been annuaily coming into existence all over the country, begetting an ap- 
petite fur disquisitions on every branch of rural industry, which, far from 
being satisfied with abundant supplies, seems to increase by what it feeis 
upon, until, happily, it has come to pass that those who are destined to earn 
their livelihood by tilling the soil, now more and more regard their pursuit, as 
one which demands, not only a close observation of field practice, and of actual 
results, but an active exercise of the mind to the end that by a better know- 
ledge of all the principles involved, andali the agencies by which they are pro- 
duced, these results may be controlled and modified. With these views it will 
be equally the duty and the pleasure of the undersigned to encourage, and yet 
more widely diffuse, the sentiment that Agriculture and Horticulture are in 
truth connected, as well in theory as in practice, with various interesting 
studies; and that in proportion as we advance in a knowledge ot all the 
sciences akin to those pursuits, laws of nature hitherto unthought of, will 
be revealed, and new objects, infinitely Variegaved and interesting, be disclosed, 
over which the mere practical man passes, without perception, or relish } 
just as the blind man in the eountry, so much to be commiserated, is insensi- 
ble to the glories of ourautumnal scenery, and all the varied beauties of crea- 
tion. Such is the melancholy contrast between the unenlightened and the 
cultivated agriculturist ! 

But, while it is intended that the commentaries and reflections of the Editor 
and his extracts adapied to our country to be taken chiefly from the most re- 
ce:.t European works and journals, shall be of a nature to promote habits of 
intellectual investigation, the parainount aim will be to make knowa to the 
reader, such new and practically useful discoveries, as, when availed of, 
shall augment the product of ail capital, in any form employed, in any branch 
of rural industry. In a word and without further preface, it is designed to 
distil the spirit from the mass of foreign journals, avd with it so sprinkle and 
refresh our fields and gardens, as to ensure for all their products a more vigor- 
ous growth, and more fruitful bearing. 

The arrangement for an Agricultural Department in the Albion newspaper, 

cannot adect injuriously, the interests of any of the many agricultural pub- 
lications now circulated in America. The Editor would decline any and all 
connexions that might thus encroach on the patronage justly due to his co- 
| labourers, in the wide fieid of agricultural improvement. 
The Avnion circulates not merely among a Jarge circle of American friends, 
butalso amongthe natives of Great Britain—in Europe, as well as in the 
United States; and as a country can in no way be better known than by its 
| agriculture, it is conecived that much good may be effected by familiar- 
ising its foreign readers with the condition of Agricullure in America ; turnish- 
ing facts, showing how and wacre the forcigner may best promote his own 
welfare, and advance the interests of his adopted country, when “ settling” 
with his family, eitherin the new or the old States of the American confedera- 
cy. So far from desiring to wench upon the well deserved patronage of the 
regular agricultural journals, it is repeated, the Editor is well persuaded that 
the interest awakened by the agricultural articles of the “ Albion,” widely 
read as those articles will be over a large portion of the world, will con- 
tribute considerably towards turning attention to the American agricultural 
journals, as the best sources of practical and exact informatiun concerning 
the condition and prospecis of the Industrial interests and capacities of the 
people and the soil of the United States. 

‘There is no possession of which the undersigned is more proud than of the 
esteem with which he flatters himself he has been honoured, with a good deal 
of uniformity by the conductors of the agricultural and of the general press of 
the country ;"and he takes the occasion to renew to them, of all parties, the as- 
surance that there can be no degree of inclination to kind offices, on their part, 
that he doesnot fully and earnesily reciprocate.—Finally, to gratify an inborn 
propensity, and to employ the few hours of leisure in some hope of being useful 
that might otherwise be whiled away in frivolous amusement, he seeks only 
to enter and take the hindmost now in the field, content though he should only 
glean what may be scattered in a profuse harvest, by more stalwart reapers, 
in a manly contest for the head. 





To make up this edition of the paper, a portion of the fess important matter 
will be omitted; but the paper will be by no means deprived of those valuable 
essays on general subjects, nor of the elegant literature which has ever given it 
celebrity. 

The terms will be six dollars per annum ; but a remittance of five dollars will 
ensure the receipt of the paper forten months. Postmasters are authorized by 
law to frank a letter containing a remittance to any newspaper publisher. 

The new arrangement will take effeet with the first number issued in the en- 
suing year, and persons desirous of subscribing for it, or of substituting the Ag- 
ricultural tor the present edition, are respectfully requested to make known their 
wishes as early as convenient. 

Of course the original and general edition of the Albion will remain unchang- 
ed, and will ¢o on as usual, conducted in the same way, and by the same editor 





as heretofore 

*,* The Toronto G/ole, and its fellow labourer, the Banner, appear to be some- 
what ruled in consequence of the historical facts which we quoted in our pa- 
per of Sept. 28 These facts, it may be recollected, referred to the remarkable 
speeches and declarations made by many of the leaders in the American Revo- 
lution of 1776, in the early part of their career, in which they avowed the most 
refined loyalty to George the Third, and attachment to the British crown; yet 
some of these leaders lived to take uparms against England, and to sign the De- 
claration of Independence. ‘The two Toronto journals just quoted, we repeat, 
manifest great excitability because these truths are now brought forward; they 
do not question the accuracy of thein, we are glad to say, but they rush into a 
labyrinth of irrelevancies which have no bearing on the matter in hand, and in 





which the word Albion is repeated an infinite aumber of times. Everything, in 
fact, seems to be discussed but the point mooted. 
| But “the earth gors round still,” as Galileo said, when he heard the judg- 
mentof the Inquisition, jor having asserted its rotundity. So we say that these 
| historical facts arc historical facts still, unimpeached, unmoved, and unshaken ; 
| they stand out on the tablets of the past in broad and warning characters, and 
| ought to serve as) acon-lights to posterity. We make no application of those 
facts to any modern yatrivts, we merely point to them as to the hand-writing 
uppn the wall, and we rejoice that we have done so, for we know that they have 
sunk deeply into the minds of every truly loyal man in the British Provinces. 
*,* In our report of the proceedings at the Dinner of the Historical Society 
last week, we could sot do full justice to many of the speakers. The following 
remarks, however, by Mr. Philip Hone, of this city, should not be lost, and we 
msert them below, as it gives us at the same time, an opportunity of correcting 
an errorin the toast given by that gentleman, which we then inadvertently 
} copied from one of the daily papers.— 
: History is a debt paid toour forefathers, to be re-imbursed by our posterity. 
| Individuals in all ages have assuined the task of paying this debt by instal- 
jinenis; but the daty of collecting the means, cf providing materials for the 


historian, is more effectually performed by national and local institutions, 
| where each member contribures his quota to the general mass of antiquarian 
| riches, or contemporavecus information, Of this nature is the institution 


whose fortieth anniversary We are met to celebrate, and such are the objects of 
her younger sister, “the American Antiquarian Society of Massachusets.” 
{t has honoured us on the present occasion by sending a delegation to unite 
in our festivities, and it is nade my pleasing duty to extend to thein the right 
hand of welcome and fraternity. 

This society was incoi porated by the Legislature of Massachusetis, on the 
2ith of October, 1812, aud has been ever since in successful operation. — Its 
founder was Isaiah ‘Thomes, one of those enterprising and_public spirited 
men whose names adorn the pages of New-England history. He was the first 
President, to which office h2 was annually elected until his death, which 
occurred in 1831, atthe advanced age of eighty.two years. The edifice now 
occupied by the society at Worcesier, was erected at his private expense, and 
its library and cabinet are rich in his munificent benefactions, Nor should 
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our institution withhold its gratitude for aliberal bequest received from him 
nor fail to do honour to his memory. ‘ 

Isaiah ‘Thomas was born in Boston, January 19:h, 1749. Borna printer it 
might be said, tor we are told he worked at his trade and was’even a composi- 
toratsix years of age. “The Massachusetts Spy,” was established by this 
youthful apostle of liberty in 1771, and with the assistance of some ot the 
Whigs of the day became a strong arm of the Revolution; its opposition to 
arbitrary power, soon made its patriotic editor obnoxious to the government, 
and he was compelled to remove his establishment to Worcestei in 1775, where 
it has continued to the present time. 

One of the chjects of this distinguished association, besides such as are 
avowed by them in the beautiful quotation trom Sir William Jones, viz ‘Man 
and Nature, whatever is, or has been performed by the one, or produced by 
the other,’ would seem to have been the custody and preservation of the sa-— 
ered flame, the beacon light of the Pilgrims, which was first enkindled upon 
the Altar of freedom in ‘the Old bay Slate, which cheered and warmed the 
hearts of her soas at Lexington and Concord, and illumined the summits ef 
Bunker Hii! and Dorchester ; and right well has this duty been performed by 
the Incorporators and their Successors, and confidently may it be hoped that 
the flame will not be suffered to expire, whilst its charge is entrusted to such 
men as Everett, Hory, and Davis, the present officers of the Society. 

I call upon my brethren of the New York Historical Society to join in the 
following sentiment. 

‘The Antiquarian Society of Masachusetis, and the cherished memory of 
Isaiah Thomas, its founder.® — 


Mr. Henry Phillips gave a sacred concert atthe Tabernacle, on Wednes- 
day evening, which was we!) attended. This gentleman is one ot the first, if 
not the first ballad singer of the day, and his European reputation preceded 
him long before he ever anticipated visiting America. The musical enter- 
tainments given by him, are varied by anecdotes of persous and things, which 
at difierent times have come under his observation ; and his reminiscences of 
celebrated deceased and living musical characters, are highly relished by his 
audiences, the majofity of whom, have had no opportunity of knowing the 
persons alluded to, except from report or their compositions, 


We refer the reader to a most interesting and affecting account of the Queen's 
visit to the Victory, the vessel on board of which Lord Nelson lost his life at 
Trafalgar. — 

*,* We beg to call attention to an advertisement announcing an adjourned 
meeting ofthe St. George's Society. We are requested to urge a punctual attend- 
ence of the members, on the 5th proximo, as the object in contemplation is one 
of pure charity, and which, at this season of the year, should enlist the sympa- 
thies and support of every Englishman. 





In another portion of our columns will be found the advertisement of Dr. 
Gardner, who will deliver the introductory lecture of his annual course of 
popular lectures on the application of science to agriculture. The subject 
is one which is exciting the deepest interest in Europe, and is equally impor- 
tant to this country. li is by men of science taking hold of this subject that 
the character of agriculture asa calling is to be elevated. 


NEW WORKS. 

“ Burke on the sublime and beautiful,” with an introductory discourse con- 
cerning Taste; adapted to popular use by A. Mills, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres. Harper & Brothers, 

By the same publishers, History of Greece, by Connop Thirlwall, Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s. The second number of this valuable work has been 
received, 

ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Since our last, Donizetti’s new opera, Luerezia Borgia, has been pro- 
duced. This is the second new opera in two weeks, which fact argues well 
for the energy and enterprize of the management. The cast was as tollows— 


Lucrezia Borgia, Signora Borghese. 
Matfeo Orsini, Signora Pico 
Gennaro, Signor Perozzi. 
Alfonzo Borgia, Signor Valtellina. 

The plot is taken from Victor Hugo’s great drama, and is of the most start. 
ling interest. 

Lucrezia Borgia, voluptuous and reckless in her character, has an illegiti~ 

mate son, whom she has, unknown to her husband, watched over for years 
with a tenderness supposed to be at entire variance with her crue! nature. He 
has arrived at manhood, and has become a soldier brave and noble in his char- 
acter, and, strange fatality, has been tauzht to loathe the very name of Bor- 
gia. Lucrezia has always written to her son, and endeavoured by her tender~ 
ness to excite adeep love in his breast, so that, should he at length discover 
his name, she might still retaina holdon his love. She seeks him at Venice, 
arriving atthe period of the Carnival. She discovers him asleep in the gar-~ 
dens, and contemplates him with deep affection; he wakes, and discovering 
her attention, deems her to be some fair flirt of the Carnival time. The Duke, 
who had watched the steps of the Countess, is present during the interview, 
and retires unseen, The masquers return—the Duchess hastily replaces her 
mask, but too late, for some of the gallants discovered her, and they assail her 
with cursings and revilings;—one accuses her of the murder of a brother, an~ 
other of a cousin, ora friend. She flies to Gennaro for help, but his bosom 
friend, Orsini, bids him avoid her, and tearing away her mask, exclaims 
aloud, Lucrezia Borgia ! ; 

The Duchess returns to Ferrara, where shortly after this party of gay 
young menarrive. Halfin frolic and half in earnest Gennaro defaces the first 
etter of the Borgia’s name, which, on the armorial bearing, is placed over the 
portal of the palace, leaving a shameful word but too significant of their char- 
acter. The Duchess is mad with rage, and demands of her husband ihe 
punishment otf the offenders. He grants it and produces, not her enemy, as 
she hoped, but her son'! The Duke compels her to give hima cup of the 
famous Borgia wine, which none ever drank and lived, but on the departure 
of the Duke she thrusts into the hands of her son an antidote to the draught 
and leads him from the palace hy a secret door. 

The young man who had so insulted Lucrezia at Venice had fallen into a 
share, having accepted the invitation to a feast by a supposed friend, but 
really a tool of the Duchess. Gennaro, instead of flying trom Ferrara has 
been induced to join Orsini in this mad feast. In the midst of the joy and 
revelling, the lights disappear, the back curtains are drawn aside, and the dread- 
ed Borgia stands before them! She thanks them for the pleasan(/ fete they gave 
her at Venice, and welcoming them to her honse, trusts they like the Borgia 
wine. Their consternation is horrible, but not equal to hers when she finds 
that her dear Gennaro, her only son, is among the party. He has still some 
of the antidote remaining and refuses to use it unless his triendsare alsosaved. 
No entreaties can move him, but ere he dies she acknowleges her relationship. 
At his death she falls a viciim to grief and remorse, 

Such is the leading outline of the plot; there is much detail bringing the 
prominent points into the sirongest reliel. 

Signora Borghese as Lucrezia, displayed greater dramatic talent than we 
ever supposed her to possess. This characier is a combination of the fiercest 
passions ot our nature. Pride, hatred and revenge are mingled with a deep and 
passionate love. In the latter sentiment Borghese was the most successfal,— 
There was an intensity, devoid of all frivolity, which thrilled and surprised 
us. Her graver scenes were given with dignity and force, but there was a 
straining afler effect, which took off much of the reality. But nevertheless, 
it was a fine piece of acting, and cannot fail to raise her reputation greatly. 
In her singing she strove todo too much, and forced her voice until it became 
sharp, harsh and anpleasant, Yet even in her singing, Borghese excelled all 
her previous efforts, and we award her our warm commendation with excced- 
ing pleasure. 

Signora Pico, as Orsini, exceeded any previous favourable impression. 
Although her voice greatly needs forcing, yet it is sweet, rich and admirably 
cultivated. She is indeed a musician, possessed of feeling, passion, and fine 
tasie, together with a power of execution, not great, but rapid, clear and per- 
fectly intun*, She never sings out of tune and now that she has become more 
assured, her acting displays more stage tact and ease, She isa great acqui- 
sition tothe company and though Borghese may please the many with her 
excessive fivri/ures, will always delight the cultivated aid judicious hearer. 
Signor Perozzi and Valtellina as Gennaro and the Duke were exceedingly 
effective. The music is very beaatifal, surpassing by tar all that Donizetti has 
vet written, Nothing can be more lovely, than the trio in the second act. 
The Opera abounds with exquisite melodies and fine concerted pieces, and 
despite our prejudice against the works of the Modern [talian School, we 
are compelled to acknowledge that in our belief Lucrezia Borgia is a com- 
position which will net die with its author. 

The chorus was in many parts very bad, frequently imperfect; and sel- 
dom certain. The band, with this exception, that the pianos were not sufi. 
ciently observed, was ably led and periormed admirably. 

The new Basso Signor Tommasi, appears, we believeSnext week. 
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Tye Atvion. 





eee" 
OPENING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE BY HER 


MAJESTY. 


The ope ing of the new Royal Exchange by her Majesty Queer Victoria, 
an event so importan in the annals of the City of London, was accomplished 
on Monday last, under the most favourable auspices, without any accident or 

ontretemps to mar the triumph and the pleasure of the day. That the Queen 

should be received with joyous acclamation by ber lov.ng people on such an 
occasion was of course to be expected, and the extensive preparatious, both 
public and private, made to demonstrate the loyal attachment of her subjects 
and to give adequate splendour to the ceremony, lef. little doubt that her Ms). 
esty’s visit to the City would be an animated, soul-stirring and gorgeous sight- 
Even the heavens, ever propitious to her Majesty, although dark and lowering 
during the preceding week, put on an approving aspect, and the sun, which 
during the morning was obscured and dim, at the critical moment shone forth 
in bis mid-day glory and threw a splendid halo around the Royal pageant. 

At an early hour the streets were thronged with carriages and with groups of 
pedestrians hastening to the places they had secured to witness the procession, 
or of those more favoured, to take their positions within the Royal Exchange.— 
lu the suburbs were seen crowded omnibu and coaches adding to thestream 
that was pouring from all directions towards the line of streets throvgh which 
her Majesty would pass. Detachments from nearly every division of the me- 
tropolitan poiiee, and the city police force, mustered in the streets, and formed 
in foes on each side of the road, about nine feet apart. Nearly every shop was 
fitted up with seats, and before nine o’clock many of them were occupied. In 
those parts of the town distant from the line of the procession the shops were 
generally closed, it being the determination to make the event of the opening 
of the cew Royal Exchange by Queen Victoria the occasion of a general holi- 





day. 

About a quarter past ten o'clock a guard of honour of the First Life Guards 
under the command of Captain Rose, took its position near the marble gate of 
the palace, lining each side of the route. ‘The Royal carriages and the state 
carriage had arrived a short time previous!y, and were drawn up near the doors 
of the Palace. - 

Soon after the clock struck eleven, a herald’s trampet sounded within the 
Court, and Lord Charles Wellesley, Clerk Marshal, Major-General Wemyss, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Bouverie, who had been waiting ou horseback without 
the marble arch, rode within it to await the approach of the Queen. At this 
moment the alxiety became intense, and the police had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping the crowd from pressing forward. Another ten minutes, however, 
elapsed before the procession moved. First came six of the Royal carriages, 
conveying the principal members of the Royal Household. Each carriage was 
drawn by six horses richly caparisoned, and had two grooms in scarlet liveries 
walking on each side. After the sixth carriage had passed came the Yeomen 
of the Guard, with their halberds and frills and rich looking antique costame ; 
then twelve of the Queen’s footmen, four and four, dressed in their cloth of gold 
liveries ; and after a pause of breathless interest, the state-coach, drawn by 
eight cream coloured horses, with their splendid trappings, passed under the 
arch at a brisk walking pace. The Queen sat with her face to the horses 
on the right hand side, and on her Majesty’s left was his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. On the opposite side of the carriage were the Viscountess 
Canning, the Lady in Waiting, officiating for the Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Mistress of the Kobes, whose present interesting situation confines her to Dal- 
keith Palace, and the Earl of Jersey, the Master of the Horse. As soon as the 
state coach passed the liac of Horse Guards, so that the people could see the 
Queen, they cheered most heartily, and Ler Majesty, by many bows and smiles, 
exprossed the pleasure she experienced in being thus welcomed by her loyal 
and affectionate subjects. Prince Albert also bowed in acknowledgment of 
the repeated cheering, which was coutinued along the whole line through the 
Park. 

‘The following was the order of the procession, which left the Palace-gates 
at five minutes past eleven o’clock. The route was ulong the Park, through 
the iron gates, by the German Chapel, into Pall-mall, along Pali-Mall East, 
the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgateshill, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheapside, 
to the Royal Exchange :— 


Detachment of Life Guards. 
Her Majesty’s Carriages, each drawn by six horses, 

Two Grooms The First Carriage, Two Grooms 
walking. drawn by six bays, walking. 
conveying 
Gentleman Usher of the Sword of State, 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber, 
Exon of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
Page of Honour in Waiting. 

‘The Second Carriage, 
drawn by six bays, 
conveying 
Lord in Waiting to Prince Albert (Lord G. Lennox), 

Groom in Waiting (the Hon. Capt. Duncombe), 

Groom in Waiting on Prince Albert (Capt. F, Seymour), 

Two Grooms The Third Carriage, Two Grooms 
walking. drawn by six bays, waiking, 
conveying 
Lord in Waiting (Lord Byron), 
Treasurer of the Household (Earl Jermyn), 
Vice Chamberlain (Lord Ernest Bruce), 
Comptroller of the Household 
(The Right Hon. Colonel G. Dawson Damer), 
The Fourth Carriage, 
drawn by six bays, 
conveying 
Groom ot the Stole to Prince Albert, 

(the Marquess of Exeter), 

Captain ot the Yeomen of the Guard 
(the Ear: of Beverley), 
be res of the Gentlemen-at- Arms (Lord Forester), 

aster of the Buckhounds (the Earl of Rosslyn), 
The Fitth Carriage, 
drawn by six bays, 
conveying 
Maid of Honour (the Hon Lucy Kerr), 
Bedchamberwoman, 
Earl Marshal (the Duke of Norfolk), 
Gold Stick. 
The Sixth Carriage, 
drawn by six blacks, 
conveyin 
Lady of the Bedchamber (Lady Portman), 
Maid of Honoar in Waiting (the Hon. Miss A. Murray), 
Lord Steward (the Earl of Liverpool),¥ 
Lord Chamterlain (Ear) Delawarr). 
Yeomen of the Guard. 
Twelve Footmen, 
Four-and-F our. 

Four Grooms The State Coach, ©'our Grooms 
walking. drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, walking. 
Attended by a Yeoman of the Guard at each wheel, and 
two footmen at each door, conveying 

HE QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, 
Viscountess Canning, 
(In the room of the Mistress ot the Robes), 
The Master of the Horse ‘the Earl of Jersey). 


As soon as the Royal procession passed into Pali—Mall, the carriages of the 
Ambassadors fell into the line. Nine of the Foreign Ministers accredited to 
the Court of our Queen joined the procession in their carriages of state, dressed 
in their otficial costumes, and wearing their several orders and decorations, 
The carriages thus added to the Royal cortege wer? those of the Russian, 
Prussian, aod French Ambassadors, and of the Belgian, Bavarian, Portu- 
- Danish, Turkish, Saxon, and Mexican Ministers; and thus enlarged 

eT, on moved cn towards the City. it was stated in the programme 
that the carriages of the Cabinet Ministers would form in the same manner as 
those of the Ambassadors, but the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and 
others of the Ministers, went to the Exchange previously to receive her Ma- 
jesty, and did not join the procession, 

The scene became now more imposing and most exciting, Above and 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Groome 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


Two Grooms 
walking. 


amidst all the cheering was heard (he busy hum—the surge-like roar of a vast 
assemblage of human beings, each individual expressing his or her feeling o: 
loyalty or delight by cheers or some exclamation. Every balcony and every 
window—nay, every roof, where it was possible to obtain a view, Was crowd- 
ed. The streets on each side presented a dense and unbroken mass of human 
beings, with difficulty kept back within the bounds of their confined space by 
lines of policemen and mounted lancets. Proeg eding past the magniticent 
club houses of Pall Mali, the cheering was most enthusiastic, and elegantly 
dressed ladies from every windaw waved hanikerchiets in abundance. Pass- 
ing the Italian Opera-house, the top of the Arcade was covered by a dense 


crowd of ladies. 
At Trafalgar Square, the boarded space atoun’ the Nelson monument had 
been opened, the steps around the monument affonling a capital view to those 





admitted. The crowd on these steps presented a curious aspect—a pyramid 
ot heads rising one above another, with the steps, to the plinth of the pillar, 
around which they appeared to cling like a swarm of bees. The crowd was 
immense in Trafalgar Square, extending up the steps of the Church of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, the bells of which were merrily ringing ; the union 
jack and Royal standard decorating its spire. 

On passing Charing cross, the multitude appeared to thicken—there was, if 
possible, a more dense crowd, and a greater busile in the streets, Many of the 





balconies along the Strand were covered with cloth, hung with festoons of 
different coloured stuffs, and with bows of ribands and artificial flowers, and 
a union jack ora Royal flag floated over the heads of the crowd from almost 
every window. 

Leaving the Royal cortége to make its triumphant progress along the Strand 
where at every step it was greeted with acclamations of joy and pleasure, we 
will take a short review of the arrangements within the City. 

Here the preparations for the reception of her Majesty were, if possible, 
more splendid than those westward; the banners, the decorated windows, the 
display ot female finery, the contrivances tor balconies, the crowds, the enthu- 
siasm, the anxiety—all were befitting the great occasion, From an early 
hour, every place that commanded a view of the expected procession was oc- 
cupied, aud the streets along the line were densely crowded with one of the 
most orderly and happy assemblages we ever witnessed. The carriages of 
those who kad been honoured with invitations to the Royal Exchange con- 
tinued to pour in through the City gates without intermission ; and by half 
past eleven o’clock the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Ministers, and, in short, all except those who formed the 
Royal procession, had arrived at the Royal Exchange. 

Shortly afier eleven o’clock, the eyes of the expectant multitude which 
thronged Temple Bar were gratified by the appearance of the trumpeters of 
the life guards, in their gergeous guld lace dresses and black velvet caps, with 
the beautifully embroidered banners appended to their silver trumpets. They 
were slowly followed by the city trumpeters, and this was accepted as a signa! 
of the . of the civic procession. The omen did not deceive those 
who confided in it. Looking up Fleet-street to the east, an array of banners 
waving in the air was seen approaching, heralding the state-coach of the Lord 
Mayor and its subordinate satellites, and towards the procession all regards 
were at once directed, 

At this moment, the spectacle was one of the most imposing that could have 
beeen witnessed. From and through Temple Bar to the west, framed in by 


diant with life andamimation. Houses or portions of houses (for from this 
point only purtions could be seen) filled with spectators; a street thronged 
with a contused but orderly multitnde, banners waving; red uniforms and 
white plumes dancing through the masses ; the glittering helmets reflecting 
back the first gleams of the sun which had brokea out during the day ; whilst 
to the left, gazing up to the long extent of Fleet-street, all the fragments of the 
piciure were uniied, with the slight variations of blue instead of red uniforms, 
into one unbroken and majestic tableau, Far as the eye couldrange, with 
the exception of a narrow space in the centre of the road preserve. for her 
Majesty’s procession, a countless multitude, mostly composed of well- 
dressed and entirely of well-conducted people, filled the eye. Every window 
in every house teemed with human heads, chiefly of the fairer sex whilst even 
the house..tops were instinct with life. At the far end of the vista, preserved 
by the strenuous exertions of the Horse Guards and police,a floating mass of 
banners came surging on, whilst the heavy but umposing state carriage of the 
Lord Mayor, yet in the distance, closed the picture, and became the cynosure 
on which all eyes ultimately rested. 

The whole procession was of considerable length, and had an appearance only 
second to that of Royalty itself. The beauty of the horses in the Lord Mayor’s 
state coach, and the elegant carriages and liveries of the Sheiiffs, the oue ma- 
roon and gold, and the other green and gold, were universally admired. The 
different carriages, as they passed Child’s banking house, by the corner of 
Temple-bar, set down those of their occupants [including the Lord Mayor, se- 
veral of the Aldermen, &c.] who constiuuted the civic deputation to receive 
the Queen, and ride before her Majesty into the City. The Aldermen in their 
scarie trobes, and the members of the Common Council in their blue gowns, 
suited well with the genius of the scene ; but the appearance of the legal func 
tionaries in their wigs and gowns seemed somewhat to excite the risibility of 
the multitude. After a short stay in the banking-house, the Lord Mayor and 
the civic authorities proceeded on foot to the outer Temple-gates, within which 
they were admitted, whilst two troopers mounted guard at the entrance. Within 
this sacred enclosure the City dignitaries mounted their horses. In the mean- 
time, the carriages which had conveyed the members of the civic procession 
proceeded through Temple-Bar, round St. Clement’s Church, heading towards 
the City, and again passing through Temple-Bar in the prescribed order for 
preceding her Majesty. 

At twenty-five minutes to twelve, the shouts ofthe multitude end the ringing 
of bells announced the approach ofher Majesty and the Royal procession ; and 
at this jancture the City gates were, according to ancient custom and priviiege, 
instantly closed, for though on every day of the year they admit all comers 

without question asked, it has been the custom, whenever the Sovereign of the 
land designs to visit her loyal citizens—ay, even upon special and urgent invi- 
tation—for these monster guardians of long invisible boundaries to frown dark~- 
ly and most disloyally, and todemand by what authority, and to demand for 
what purpose, the Royal presence is attempted to be thrust through this narrow 
and dirty wicket. The herald having demanded permission for ‘Her Majesty 
the Queen to enter her good City of London,’ the old gates flew back upon 
their hinges, and that part of the Royal procession which preceded the Royal 
carriage passed through. When ‘he beautiful cream csloured horses thatdrew 
her Majesty’s carriage had cleared the gates, they were stopped, and the staie 
carriage became stationary immediately under the arch of Temple-Bar, 

Here the Lord Mayor, who wore a splendid robe of crimson velvet, with a 
SS. collar, alighted from his horse amidst the most profound silence—a silence 
which was not broken even by the circumstance that in the hurry his hat, 
with its Spanish plumes of feathers, fell on the ground. His Lordship then 
took the Civic Sword of State from the Swordbearer, and proceeding to the 
side of her Majesty’s carriage, loyally tendered itto her Majesty. The Queen, 
gently touching the hilt, assured his Lordship that it could not be in better 
hands; and the Lord Mayor immediately mounted his horse, and taking his 
place in front of her Majesty’s carriage, the whole procession moved on in 
the following order :-— 

Police Officers on Horseback. 
Carriages ot the Members of the Court of Common Council. 
The State Carriages of the Sheriffs. 
Carriages of the Aldermen, 


THE LORD MAYOR'S STATE CARRIAGE. 


The Junior City Marsha! un Horseback. 
Mewbers of the Courtof Common Council in their mazirine gowns, 
on horseback, each with an attendant, 
Mr. Henry Muggridge, Mr. William (resham, 
Mr. Samuel S. Edkins, Mr. W. J. Frovsham, 
Mr. James Bayley, Mr. James An. «ston, 
Mr. Thomas @. Finnis, Mr W. Colli:: wood, 
Mr. Edward Godson, Mr, Joshua G Sedford, 
Mr. Walter A Peacock, Mr. Richard |)ixon. 
The Senior City Marshal on Horseback. 
The Sheriffs in their scarlet gowns and chains on Horseback, each 
attended by a Sergeant anda Groom, 

Mr. Thomas Sidney, Mr. William Hunter, 
The Aldermen in their scarlet gowns (those past the chair in theirchains), 
on Horseback, 
each attended by a Beadle and a Gioom, and also by 2 Private of the 
Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Alderman Farncomb, Mr. Alderman 1 !. Hooper, 

Sir George Carrol, Bart., Mr. Alderman Jonnson, 
Mr. Alderman Wvod, Mr Alderman Farebrother’ 
Sir Peter Laurie, Knight, Sir J. Key, Bart., 
Mr. Alderman Lucas, Sir C. S. Hunter, Bart. 

The Common Crier The Swordbearer 

on horseback, on horseback, | 

Mr. S. Beddome], [Mr. C. W. Hick], 

carrying the City Mace, with the Cap of Maintenance. 


THE LORD MAYOR. 


Three {The Right Hon, William Magnay,] Three 
Footuner in a Crimson Footmen 
in Velvet Robe and Collar of SS., in 
State on Horseback, State 


bearing the City Swurd ol State Liveries. 
immediately before 


Four Four 


Liveries. 


Grooms THE STATE COACH, Groon s 
walking. , walking, 
Attended by a Yeoman of the Guard at each W heel, and 
two Footmen at each door, conveying 
THE QUEEN, 

and 


“HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE SUBRRT, 
fatiended by the Viscountess Canning, and the Earl of Jersey, 
the Master of the Horse. 





its dingy walls as by an old black oak frame, was to be seen a_ picture ra-| 
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As soon as her Majesty was seen within the gateway, a loud and general 
huzza rang throug» the street, and loyal acclamations atianad as long as 
her Majesty remained in sight. Nor were the expressions oi devotedness and 
attachment confined to the citizens in the street ; trom every window on each 
side of the way fair hands were waving handkerchiefs, or enthusiasticall 
clapping in honour of her Majesty. Fiec: Street, St. Paul’s Church 
Cheapsice, and Cornhill were successively waversed, while bursts of loyal 
greeting rent the air, and fresh effusions of loyalty were poured forth trom all 
quarters, which were repeatedly acknowledged by her Majesty with that 
graceful and Cignified deportment which all who have had the pleasure of 
sae her Majesty when she comes amongst her subjects, may easily ima- 

In front of the portico of the Exchange there had been raised a temporary 
Wooden structure, having the shape of a tent. It was light and elegant in ap- 
pearance, and formed a kind of anteporch, at the centre of which 1t was ar- 
ranged that her Majesty and Royal Consort should alight from their carria 6 
The props and other parts of this temporary building, which extended the 
breadth of six of the colums of the portico, were covered with crimson cloth 
and tasteful festoons of fringed pink cloth hung from the top. The in‘erior 
was lined with a striped cloth of pink and white. 

A most remarkable and happily auspicious circumstance was noticeable 
just as her Majesty reached the Mansion House ; the sun, which had been 
obscured by a slight mist all the morning, penetrated through the thickness of 
the air, and cast its beams on the Royal carriage. Her Majesty was handed 
out of the carriage by Prince Albert. Her Majesty, leaning on the arm of 
the Prince, then passed on to the interior of the Exchange, preceded by the 
Lord Mavor, bearing the City sword of state, and bowing as he ushered her 
Majesty and Royal Consort into the new building, while her immediate at- 
tendants, who had previously arrived in the Royal carriages, and the Minis- 
ters and other high Officers of State, formed a line through which her Ma- 
jesty passed. Immediately on her Majesty stepping out of her carriage, the 
Royal standard was hoisted on the top of the Exchange, and underneath that 
floated a banner bearing a combined representation ot the Gresham, City 
and Mercers’ Arms, Along the roof of the north and south sides were also 
poles, eight on each side, to the eni of which was a union jack. The Royal 
State carriage was then dismissed, as it was her Majes‘y’s intention not to 
return to her Palace in state. 
| Having entered the Exchange, her Majesty and the Prince Consort walked 
round the ambulatory, until they again reached the west entrance, where the 
crossed the merchants’ area, and then ascended the grand staircase to visit the 
commercial, the subscription, and the throne rooms. In this last chamber 
her Majesty was graciously pleased to receive the address of the Corporation 
of London, to which she returned the following answer:— 

“{ receive with peculiar satisfaction, this dutiful address. It is a pledge ot 
the affectionate loyalty of my people, present-d on an auspicious occasion 
in a place long renowned as the centre of the commerce of these reaims, 

“It delights me to behold the restoration of this noble edifice, which my 
Royal ancestors regarded with favour, and which I esteem worthy of my 
care. 

“ Within the last three years, when fire had destroyed ihe ancient building 
my beloved Consort laid ive new toundation, and this day | gladly celebrate 
the completion of the work, quickly executed, but grand and perfect in all 
its parts. 

othe reliet of the indigent, the advancement of science, the extension of 
cummerce, Where the objects contemplated by the founder of the Exchange. 

“These objects are near to my heart. ‘Their auainment will, | trust, be 
recorded among the peaceful triumphs of my reign; and I shall rejoice if I 
ain thus enabled, by the blessing ot Divine Providence, to promote the pros- 
perity and happiness of all classes of my subjects,” 

Having retired for a short period, her Majesty at a quarter past one o’clock 
left the private apartments prepared for her reception, and, aceompanied by 
her illustrious Consort and the other distinguished members of the Royal 
family, and preceded by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, entered the banquets 
ting room, the whole of the guests simultaneously rising and greeting the 
Royal presence with loud plaudits. 

Her Majesty took her seat in the centre of the Roya] table, having Prince 
Albert upon her right hand and the Duke of Cambridge upon her left. The 
Duchess of Kent sat on te right of the Prince Consort, and was supported 
by his Excellency the Count de Ste. Aulaire, the Hon. Miss Paget, Lady in 
Waiting on her Majesty, occupying the extreme right of the Royal table. 
The Countess de Ste. Aulaire sat on the left of the Duke of Cambridge, bis 
Excellency the Turkish Ambassador occupying the next seat, and Viscoun- 
tess Canning sitting on the extreme left. ‘he above individuals comprised 
the whole of the company at the Royal table; covers being laid for eight only 
in addition to her Majesty. 

The display of plate was most gorgeous, and the delicacies provided were 
of the rarest kind. Simultaneously or rather a little previous, to the Royal 
banquet, the company in the other rooms and in the ambulatory enjoyed the 
pleasures of the prepared feast. On them severa! members of the Gresham 
committee were in attendance, and at its close, medals, commemorative of 
the occasion, were handed round to the guests. ‘These medals bore on one 
side an effigy of the Queen; on the other, the arms of the City, the Mercer’s 
Company, and Sir Thomas Gresham. Around the Queen’s head on the ob- 
verse side of the meda! were the words—‘ Royal Exchange, opened by H. M, 
Queen Victoria, Oct. 28, 1844.” 

At two o’clook, a flourish of trumpets announced that the period had arrived 
for the Lord Mayor to propose, as the first toast of the day, the health of the 
Sovereign; and in a very few moments, the Common Crier gave, by direc- 
tion of his Lordship—“ ‘Vhe health of her Majesty the Queen of England,” 

The guests here rose en masse, and cheered for a considerable period most 
enthusiastically, the band of the Life Guards, stationed in the Rotunda, play- 
ing the National Anthem at the same time. No sooner had the intelligence 
ot the Queen’s health having been propose in the principal room escaped its 
boundary, than the sentiment ran through the whole building, and every 
guest pledged her Majesty with a hearty sincerity which it was delightful to 
witness, the area resounding with loyal manifestations, which were distinctly 
audible very far beyond the walls of the building. 

The Common Crier then gave the health of ‘“‘ His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert,” the military band playing the “ Coburg March.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this toast was received with renewed enthusiasm by the 
company, who pledged his Royal Highness upstanding, with all the honours, 
One little incident occurred here which it would be inexcusable te omit— 
upon the toast being announced, her Majesty rose from her seat, and, turning 
towards her Royal husband with an expression of countenance strongly indi- 
cative of affection, drank his health. 

The Common Crier gave as the next toast, ‘The health of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales,” which was received with loud and long 
continued cheering, the band playing “The Prince of Wales’s March,” a 
musical composition by her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

After a short pause, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, who s:vod immediately 
on the left, and behind the Queen, himself announced the next toast in the 
following words :—* | have received her Majesty’s commands to give as the 
next toast, ‘ Prosperity to the City of London.’ ” 

At twenty minutes afier two o'clock the Royal party retired from the ban- 
quetting-room in the order of their arrival, descending the grand stair-case, 
and entering the merchants’ area, where the guests there located again greeted 
her Majesty's appearance with loud cheers. On reaching the centre of the 
quadrangle wiere the statue of the Queen will be erected, her Majesty paused, 
and Sir te s Graham having handed to his Royal mistress a small slip of 
parchment, her Majesty in a beautifully clear voice pronounced the following 
words :— 

“Jp rs my ROYAL WILL AND PLEASURE THAT THIS PLACE BE HENCEFORTH 
caLtep THE ROYAL EXCHANGE,” 

Her Majesty lef: the Exchange at half past two in one of the royal carriages 
drawn by two horses, and proceeded at a brisk trot along the same line as the 
procession took into the City. The Queen's carriage was preceded by the 
six Royal carriages, each drawn by a pair of horses, conveying the members of 
the household; and the cortege proceeded at a quick pace through the streets 
am dst the cheers of the people. Her Majesty arrived at the Palace five min- 
utes after three o'clock. re ; 

A brilliant and very general illumination in the evening celebrated this great 
‘ event. 

Wiile awaiting the Royal cortege, the attention of the Duke of Wellington 
was called to the bronze statue of himself, recently erected in front of the Ex- 


change, in something like the following terms :—‘ What do you think of the 
statue ? to Which the Duke immediately replied, ‘Ob, beautiful!’ We may 
here remark, that the gallant Duke was perfectly qualified to pass a cr'tical 
jndgment on the statue, because we happen toknow that on a certain driz zling 
morning his Grace, strictly incog., paid a visit to the city for the special pur- 
pose ¢ f minutety ex rmining this counter{eit present ent of himselt. 

A rather unluckly incident befel the Lord Mayor. A high pair of Spanish 
boots furmed a portion of the Lord Mayor's equestrian attire. On alighting 
at the Exchange, sis Lordship was anxious to divest himseli ol such an €Le 
cumbrance, having to perform the somewhat % u ity of preceding the 
Royal patty rou id the edifice. Several attendants were at hond and aftera 
sharp rial, his Lordship succeeded in dislodging his foot trom one boot, but 
unfortunately the second was not so readily removed, auc I pe aled atiempts 
totearor cut it off having failed, his Lordship was +01) elled wo head the 


Roval procession with one boot on and one oil. 
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